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CHAPTER 6 


SYRIA AND THE EAST 


D. MUSTI 


I. ORGANIZATION, THE MONARCHY, THE COURT 


Of the various Hellenistic kingdoms which arose out of the dissolution 
of Alexander the Great's dominions, that which most resembled the 
empire conquered and for a time ruled over by the Macedonian king was 
the Seleucid kingdom. It was similar in size and structure, in racial and 
social composition, in its economic functioning and in its political 
ideology. This kingdom sprang from the struggles of the Diadochi and 
was consolidated in the battles fought by Seleucus I against Antigonus 
Monophthalmus, Demetrius Poliorcetes an Lysimachus. It was to last, 
formally, until its final subjection to Rome and the reduction of the small 
parts of it that still remained to the condition of a province, in the course 
of Pompey's reorganization of the East in 65 B.c. The conflict with 
Rome makes it convenient to divide the history of the kingdom (which 
began in 312 B.C. with the official initiation of the Seleucid era and thus 
lasted a little less than 250 years)! into two clearly distinct periods. 
Following its defeat by Rome in 189 B.c. and the subsequent peace of 
Apamea in 188, the Seleucid kingdom finally lost its control of western 
Asia Minor (the part which lies to the west of the Taurus Mountains). It 
had ruled this region for nearly a century, with some interruptions and 
upheavals caused by the rebellion of Pergamum, the Galatian invasion, 
the civil wars and revolts led by Antiochus Hierax and Achaeus, and 
conflicts with other kings who tried to dispute its possession. The change 
in the size of the kingdom between the first and the second periods of 
Seleucid history also brought with it a change in its general political 
orientation. Before the peace of Apamea, it was mainly concerned with 
the regions bordering the eastern Mediterranean and more specifically the 
Aegean Sea; afterwards, it was influenced more by the process of dis- 
integration, by dynastic struggles and by the ferment of the various 
nationalities. In this context, the outstanding historical figure was 
Antiochus III (the Great), who restored the kingdom, botheastwards and 
westwards, almost to the boundaries which it possessed at the death of its 


! The beginning of the Seleucid era in Babylon is dated to 1 Nisan (=3 April) 311 s.c. For the 
Macedonians, after the adoption of the title ‘basileus’, it is conventionally placed in the autumn of 
312. Cf. Bikerman 1944, 73-6: (E 7); Samuel 1972, 245-6: (A 53). 
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founder, Seleucus I, and so appears to some extent as its re-founder, 
although he lived (till 187) to experience the first heavy blow dealt it by 
Rome in the war of 192-189 B.C. 

The second period (187-65 B.C.) can, however, also be subdivided 
into two periods: 

(a) That during which the state was still a solid political and economic 
entity, with a sense of its fundamental unity and legitimate power. This 
lasted from the reigns of Seleucus IV and Antiochus IV Epiphanes (the 
sons of Antiochus the Great) to those of Demetrius I, Antiochus V 
Eupator, Alexander Balas and Antiochus VI, and largely corresponds to 
the period during which Roman policy in the eastern Mediterranean 
appears simply as one of hegemony (196-146 B.C.). 

(b) À second period in which the seeds of discord, sown by the 
accession to the throne of the two sons of Antiochus the Great (Seleucus 
IV and Antiochus IV) successively, and the appearance in consequence 
of two dynastic branches increasingly in conflict with each other, 
resulted in violent and bloody conflicts, usurpations, secessions (such as 
that of the Jews), reductions in the territory subject to the king (at the 
hands of the Parthians), the loss or eclipse of legitimacy and even the 
appropriation by foreign dynasties from Armenia and Commagene of 
dynastic traditions and legitimate rights over the kingdom. 

After this short historical sketch, it will be convenient to examine 
various aspects of the Seleucid kingdom in its classic form, that is to say 
at the time of its greatest extent. However we shall also note some of the 
divergences caused by the complex incidents and disturbances which 
have been briefly described. 

The kingdom founded by Seleucus was a personal, rather than a 
national, monarchy.? It consisted in the rule of a king (basileus) belonging 
to the dynasty founded by Seleucus. The territory over which the 
authority of the king extended was inhabited by various peoples, 
without ethnic unity. Unlike the documents mentioning the king of 
Macedonia, in which in addition to the basileus, and subordinated to him, 
we have the Macedones, the official Seleucid documents mention the 
king but no people (ethnos). Had a people been mentioned, given the 
dynastic origin of the Seleucid dynasty and the ethnic composition of the 
army, at least in the early decades, it could only have been the Macedones 


? For this difference, sometimes denied without reason, see Aymard 1967, 100-22: (1 9); Musti 
1966, 111—538: (E 44); and other works indicated in the Bibliography. For a different viewpoint see 
Errington 1978: (D 17). The character of personal monarchy is perhaps also inherent in the term 
ZeAevkís, especially if this means (at least in the early period of Seleucid history) ‘land or dominion of 
Seleucus’. (Cf. Musti 1966, 61-81: (E 44)). For a broader notion of LeAeuxis (in the third century 
B.C.) with respects to Lupia J eAeuxis (as also including Cilicia) see also Ihnken 1978, 41 n. 2: (B 93). 
On Lupia ZeAevkís in Strabo see below, p. 189 n. 21. 
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again, here too in Syria. The absence of any indication of a people beside 
the title (and name) of the king is a matter of greater positive than 
negative significance. This positive significance was as an expression of 
the dynasty's resolve not to represent the basileia simply as the rule of 
Macedonian (or Graeco-Macedonian) conquerors over the various 
subject peoples, who were, in order of their conquest, the populations of 
Mesopotamia and Syria, Iran, Asia Minor and Palestine — in short, 
Semitic peoples together with Iranian and Anatolian elements. After an 
early period during which the capital was in Mesopotamia (Seleuceia- 
on-the-Tigris: c. 311—301), it was transferred, perhaps for a short time, to 
the new foundation of Seleuceia-in-Pieria and then, finally, to Antioch- 
on-the-Orontes. At this point the geographical, political and (partly, at 
least) the economic centre of gravity moved to Syria. The burden, but 
also the advantage of a more direct rule, now fell most heavily on the 
Semitic populations of Syria (and as before, of Babylonia). But this did 
not mean that the Seleucid kings became formally ‘kings of the 
Syrians’.? 

The inscriptions found in the Seleucid kingdom use terms which 
taken together provide some indication of its personal structure. Besides 
the king appear the friends (philo?) and the military forces of land and sea 
(dynameis).* The former term (philoi) stresses the personal structure of the 
kingdom: it indicates a characteristic aspect of the monarchical 
institution as such. But it is also of interest to seek its antecedents; the 
institution appears in an eastern context (in the Achaemenid kingdom 
and its Mesopotamian predecessors) as well as in that of Macedonia. The 
* king's friends’ form his council. Participation in this body does not 
depend on the local origin of its members. Precisely because the council 
is formed with absolute autonomy by a king endowed with absolute 
power, persons who are strictly speaking foreigners, since they come 
from outside the kingdom, can become members of it. The court was 
thus a prop for the king and at the same time a vehicle of international 
relations, open to politicians, soldiers and scholars, drawn (usually) 
from the Graeco-Macedonian elements. Among the ‘Friends’ there were 
various categories, arranged according to a more or less rigid hierarchy: 
timomenoi, protoi kai protimomenoi, ‘honoured men’, ‘first and especially 
honoured men’. 

The Seleucid monarchy (like the Ptolemaic and other Hellenistic 
monarchies) was also acquainted with the category of ‘relations’ of the 

3 On the argument for the Macedonian presence cf. Edson 1958: (E 19), and also some remarks in 
Musti 1966, 111~38: (E 44). On the different capitals of the kingdom in the different periods, cf. 
Downey 1961: (E 157); Will 1979, 1.60: (a 67); Marinoni 1972: (E 39). 


4 Cf. e.g. OGIS 219, 20-9; Habicht 1958, 3-4: (H 85); Orth 1977, 44, 35-8, 67, 170-1, passim: (A 
46). 
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king (syngeneis). Often (and especially in the early days of the kingdom) 
these people were in fact blood relations of the sovereign; but later on 
the title became purely honorific.5 

The true basis of the Seleucid monarchy was, however, the armed 
forces (dynameis). Its power was based on these and this fact determines 
the whole structure and history of the kingdom. The Seleucid monarchy 
had the typical characteristics of a military monarchy: this basic fact 
explains the colonization, the type of relations with the natives, the 
limited success of attempts at hellenization, and the sense of precarious- 
ness pervading the whole history of the kingdom — to mention an 
external factor which of course does not embrace the whole reality of 
Seleucid history, but is nonetheless an aspect that cannot be ignored. 
Balancing, and sometimes contrasted with, all these features stands the 
policy of the sovereign, resting specifically on the ideology of a personal 
and multiracial monarchy, a privileged relationship for the cities (polei:), 
a much-trumpeted respect for their freedom and democracy (e/eutheria 
kai demokratia), and, all in all, a claim to principles inspired by the 
policies of Alexander the Great and Antigonus Monophthalmus, who 
served as models for the Seleucid kings. 

Power, then, was exercised by the king, his ‘Friends’ and the armed 
forces, and the object of their rule was the territory (chora) and the 
subject population. More specifically cultivators of the royal lands 
(basilike chora) were called royal peasants (basilikoi laoi): they were not 
slaves but their status was akin to that of rural serfs. However their 
position cannot be described precisely without reference to the villages 
in which they lived.® 

The distinction between cities, peoples and dynasts (poleis, ethne, 
dynastai) is sometimes considered peculiar to the Seleucid kingdom. But 
in fact, although these terms are sometimes to be found in Seleucid 
inscriptions, they also occur, all or some, and in various combinations, 
in other texts, literary and epigraphical. These are not, in the writer's 
view, distinctions valid only within the kingdom. They are rather 
complex designations of the complex reality of the Hellenistic world 
considered as a whole — which is how it is considered in the texts of the 
chancelleries of Hellenistic sovereigns. For throughout the Hellenistic 
world there were basileis, that is true and proper kings, dynastai, 
princelings or local lords, ez5ze, populations with little or no civic 


5 Cf. Momigliano 1933: (E 42); Mooren 1968: (F 285). For the Ptolemaic ambience there are surer 
indications of the meaning, function and hierarchy of titles such as ó ovyyevíjs, ràv npárraw didwy, 
ápxiowparo$óAa£, räv $v, ràv caparoóvAM xav, ràv Subóxov. Cf. Trindl 1942: (F 333) and 
especially Mooren 1977: (F 287). Mooren does not think that the council of ‘Friends’ had lost its 
political role by the beginning of the second century B.C., particularly in Egypt (as against Habicht 
1958: (H 85)). 

$ On the condition of the /ao; see below, p. 205 n. 45. 
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structure and often dominated by the dynastai or even the basileis, and 
poleis, the cities which enjoyed at least a certain level of autonomy.? 


II. GEOGRAPHICAL DESCRIPTION OF THE SELEUCID 
KINGDOM 


The nucleus of the state was in the arc spanning the area from the Persian 
Gulf, across the Plain of Babylonia and Giazirah (literally ‘the island") to 
the broad valley of Aleppo, the coast of Hatay (Myriandrus) with its 
many ports, Seleuceia-in-Pieria, the plains of Apamea and Laodicea, and 
on to the plain of Cilicia. This was the compact economic, strategic and 
political nucleus: Mesopotamia, Syria and Cilicia. 

Immediately behind this nucleus lie other areas: 

(1) First there is the high desert plain of modern southern Syria (probably 
ancient Coele-Syria), crossed by a few hills and valleys. On the edges of 
this region there were cities, most of which developed late, especially in 
the Roman period but also in late Hellenistic times: Palmyra and 
Damascus, both important stops on caravan routes and both destined to 
play a special role in the following period, when their economic function 
became more important during the political and economic crisis of the 
Seleucid state. 

(2) Iran: this is a region mainly composed of mountains and desert, but 
also including fertile zones such as Gilan, Mazandaran with Gurgan, 
immediately to the south of the Caspian Sea. The general function of 
Itan in the structure of the Seleucid kingdom and its relations with the 
sovereign will be discussed in the next paragraph. Here we simply note 
the interest, from the military point of view, of the road that connected 
the nucleus of the Seleucid kingdom (with Mesopotamia as the principal 
departure point, and in particular the ancient capital of Seleuceia-on-the- 
Tigris with its royal residence) with northern Iran, that is the region of 
Media. This road was wedged between the Caspian Mountains (south of 
the Caspian Sea) and the Salt Desert (Dasht-e Kavir). 

It is no accident that one piece of evidence for the cult of the Seleucid 
rulers, Antiochus III and his ‘sister-wife’ (ade/phe)® Laodice, comes from 
Nehavend, the Seleucid Laodicea, and another from Kermanshah, both 
probably stops on a main mountain-road from Mesopotamia to Media. 
Similarly, the parallel evidence from Durdurkar in Phrygia was also 
found along another ‘umbilical cord’, this time connecting the heart of 
the kingdom with one of its various offshoots, western Asia Minor.? 


7 It is in this fuller sense that the formula is employed, for example, in Diod. x1x.57.3. Cf. also 
OGIS 228, l. 11; and Herzog-Klaffenbach 1952, no. 2, ll. 8ff.: (B 89). 

8 The title is formal: Laodice was not in fact Antiochus' sister. 

? Cf. Robert, Hellenica vit (1949) 5-29; viii (1950) 33-75; CR Acad. Inscr. 1967, 281—97: (B 146) 
(for the copies of the letter of Antiochus III on the institution of the cult of Laodice side by side with 
his own). 
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(3) Outside the borders of Iran itself, but still within the Iranian (or 
Iranian-Scythian) orbit, there were outposts set up by Alexander, some 
of which were preserved, at least for a time, by Seleucus I and Antiochus 
I. To the north-east of modern Mashhad, on the plain of what is today 
Turkmenistan, exposed to the attacks of tribes (whom we now know to 
have been much more sedentary than was previously imagined and to be 
distinguished from the surrounding nomads) there was Antioch-in- 
Margiana (Mary, till 1957 called Merv). A little further to the east, in the 
region of Ferghana (beyond Maracanda-Samarkand), there was Alexan- 
dria Eschate (‘the last’). The domain of Seleucus I also extended behind 
the mountains of Band-i-Baba, Hararajat and the Chain of Par- 
opamisadae (Hindu-Kush) into modern Afghanistan, to where the high 
plain allows the possibility of settlement and cultivation and where there 
arose some of the many Alexandrias founded by the great Macedonian: 
Alexandria-Herat, Alexandria-Kandahar, Alexandria-Ghazni (below 
Kabul)  Alexandria-of-the-Caucasus and  Alexandria-on-the-Oxus, 
probably to be identified with Ai Khanum, at the confluence of the Amu 
Darya and the Kowkcheh.!^ Here in ancient Bactria, Seleucid rule 
survived for a few decades, continuing that of Alexander the Great. 
However, while Seleucus I was still on the throne, control was 
relinquished over the level region of the Indus (now Pakistan) and the 
Punjab (North-West India). 

A notable feature of the two regions described above was the presence 
of transit routes furthering communication and trade. Besides the great 
road joining Mesopotamia via the passes of the Zagrus into northern 
Iran (which, besides its fundamental military role and its function asalink 
with the outposts of Graeco-Macedonian rule, may have also been used 
as a trade route with the regions of Central Asia), there were the roads 
which followed the course of the Tigris or the Euphrates to the Persian 
Gulf. The Seleucid presence is also documented by inscriptions from the 
third century B.c. in an island opposite the mouth of the Tigris in the 
northernmost corner of the Persian Gulf; this is Failaka, the ancient 
Icarus. The roads following the course of the two great rivers crossed the 
Syrian heartland and went towards the ports either of northern Syria or 
(after the acquisition of Phoenicia, Palestine and southern Syria) of 
Phoenicia. 

The history of roads in the Seleucid kingdom, and in particular those 
connecting the regions east of the Tigris and the Euphrates with the 


10 On the seventy Alexandrias attributed by tradition (Plut. de Alex. fort. 1.5) to the great 
Macedonian, and on the difficulty of giving them a precise location, cf. Tcherikower 1927, 145-6: (A 
60); Tarn 1948, 11.171—80, 232—59: (A 58). Specifically on Alexander’s foundations in Bactria and 
Sogdiana: Diod. xv11.24; Strabo x1. 11.4.C. 517; on the cities founded in Margiana: Curt. vi. 10.1516. 
On the cities in the Indus delta: ;/bid. 1x.10.2. For Ai Khanum, cf. n. 67. 
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shores of the Mediterranean, can be divided, according to Rostovtzeff, 
into two distinct periods. The first was before the Seleucid victory of 
Panium (200), which gave the kingdom of Syria control over Phoenicia 
and Palestine, and the second after this victory and especially after the 
peace of Apamea between Syria and Rome (188 8.c.). In the third 
century B.C. and in the second till the peace of Apamea, the roads most 
frequently used for trade were the northernmost ones (Rostovtzeff 
singles out two between Antioch and Mesopotamia: one ran from 
Antioch-on-the-Orontes in the direction of the Euphrates, which it 
crossed at Zeugma, and then continued through Edessa and Antioch- 
Nisibis to join the Persian road leading to the upper satrapies; the second 
followed the same route to Zeugma but then, having crossed the 
Euphrates, descended to the Plain of Mesopotamia and followed the 
Anthemusia-Ichnae-Nicephorium route to join the road dating from 
the Persian period which led to Babylon and Seleuceia-on-the- Tigris). In 
the second century B.c. another trade route became important, the desert 
road, connecting Seleuceia-on-the-Tigris by a more southerly route, 
which ran either through Damascus, or even further to the south 
through Petra, with the ports of Phoenicia and Palestine respectively.!! 
(4) Asia Minor was a land of great variety, which expressed itself in its 
landscape, its geographical and economic characteristics, and in its 
political history. Consequently Seleucid rule, which in Cilicia was solid 
and produced typical and long-lasting results, proved to be less stable 
elsewhere.l? In particular Asia Minor possessed certain characteristic 
empty spaces, which to some extent reflected the dimensions and 
directions of the conquests and rule of Alexander the Great. The 
Seleucids seem, for example, not to have gained a firm foothold in the 
mountainous regions of Armenia and in their outliers in Asia Minor. 
The sources speak of a ‘Seleucid Cappadocia’ (and also of military 
operations by Seleucus I near a River Lycus in Armenia), but in these 
regions Seleucid rule was strictly limited.13 The chain of mountains in 
Pontus, which follows, at some distance, the coast line of eastern 
Anatolia and enters the Asiatic hinterland, put Pontic Cappadocia 
beyond Seleucid control. But neither did internal Cappadocia — the 
region whose centre was the royal temple-city of Comana — become truly 
subject to Seleucid rule; and this was also, and even more decidedly, the 


n See especially chs. 4-6 in Rostovtzeff 1953: (A 52). 

12 On forms of ‘democratic’ life in Seleucid Cilicia, in particular at Tarsus and Magarsus 
(Antioch-on-the-Cydnus and Antioch-on-the-Pyramus respectively), cf. Musti 1966, 187—90: (E 44) 
(differing from Welles 1962: (E 101)), on the basis of the inscription from Karatas (SEG xrr.511; 
Robert, CR Acad. Inser. 1951, 256-9). 

13 On Karraôoxia Ledevxis: Appian, Syr. 55.281; on Seleucus’ operations on the Lycus: Plut. 
Demetr. 46.7—47.5; Musti 1966, 71-3: (E 44). 
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case with Bithynia. In short, vast inland regions of eastern Asia Minor, 
behind the mountains of Armenia, the Antitaurus and the Taurus, 
escaped conquest and rule at the hands of both Alexander and the 
Seleucids, and on the whole the Graeco-Macedonian presence was also 
episodic during the period of the Diadochi. 

The Graeco-Macedonians thus did not control the whole length of 
the ancient royal Persian road, which ran from Ephesus to Sardis, 
entered Phrygia, and after leaving that region passed over to the east of 
the River Halys (Kizil Irmak) into those parts of eastern Anatolia which, 
as we have seen, were outside Seleucid rule. Persian rule seems to have 
penetrated more deeply into these regions inhabited by peoples of 
Anatolian and Iranian origin. The expansion organized by the Seleucids 
into Asia Minor did not therefore follow the route of the ancient Persian 
royal road but rather the one followed by the Ten Thousand in 
Xenophon's Anabasis or by the army of Alexander the Great: from the 
Troad to the high plains of Phrygia in western Asia Minor — these were 
not without their fertile areas — and then, turning sharply towards the 
coast, across the Taurus (and the pass of the Cilician Gates) into Cilicia 
and the modest coastal plains of the Gulf of Alexandretta. This route was 
followed in reverse (in an effort to retain connexions with western Asia 
Minor and the Aegean) in the course of Seleucid expansion under 
Seleucus I, then under Antiochus I and especially under Antiochus III. 

Cyprus remained outside Seleucid control. Its possession would 
indeed have required (and also stimulated) a proper naval policy. But 
that was something which remained embryonic in Seleucid history; the 
Seleucid navy was only consistently developed in the last decade, more 
or less, of Antiochus III, that is during the brief period from the victory 
of Panium to the peace of Apamea (200-188 B.c.) during which the 
Seleucids controlled the ports of Phoenicia (and also, it should be noted, 
the forests of Lebanon, which were an excellent source of timber for 


ship-building). 


III. ADMINISTRATIVE DIVISIONS AND PERSONNEL 


Because of the large expanse of territory ruled over by the Seleucid 
kings, not only was it divided from the outset into districts, which we 
shall examine later, but above that there was a division into large 
territorial areas, which meant, alongside the central nucleus of the 
kingdom under the direct administration of the king and his generals, 
the creation of true viceroyalties. This need for some breaking up and 
territorial distribution of power arose primarily from the size of the 


14 On the sanctuary of Ma at Comana in Cappadocia, Strabo x11.2.3. C. 535-6; on the sanctuary 
duplicating it at Pontic Comana see also Strabo x11.3.32. C. 557. 
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kingdom and, in consequence of this, the existence of vast peripheral 
areas subject to less rigorous control, in which the work of unification 
and transformation went on less intensively. These areas were strategi- 
cally more exposed and they already possessed less responsive political 
and economic systems. Relations between them and the central power 
were more difficult, and it was therefore necessary for these to be more 
indirect than those existing between the central power and the nucleus of 
the kingdom. However, the creation of these ' viceroyalties' or ‘special 
Commande", as they were called, solved a problem arising from the fact 
that the monarchy was hereditary, in short a dynasty. Especially during 
the early decades of Seleucid history, these ‘special commands’ were 
usually reserved for members of the royal dynasty; in particular, the heir 
to the throne was given command over the ‘upper satrapies’ (ano 
satrapeiai), comprising the Iranian regions (sometimes the term also 
included Mesopotamia).15 The other special command was the gover- 
norship of Sardis, that is, the territories of western Asia Minor lying 
west of the line running from the River Halys to the Taurus mountains. 
The existence of a governorship of Sardis is clearly attested as early as the 
Persian period, during which we find the title and function of the 
karanos, the viceroy of the Achaemenid king, who resided at Sardis and 
exercised jurisdiction over the lands of western Asia Minor. Many 
modern scholars (beginning with H. Bengtson, who is best acquainted 
with the post of general (s/ra/egos) in the Hellenistic period) hold that this 
governorship was re-established in the Seleucid kingdom immediately 
after the conquest of western Asia Minor, that is after Seleucus I’s 
victory over Lysimachus at Corupedium in 281 B.c. Although this 
possibility is not to be excluded, it should be pointed out that there is no 
positive evidence for the unification of these regions under a single 
command before the middle of the third century s.c. (The first certain 
governor is Antiochus Hierax, the brother and later the opponent of 
King Seleucus II. His successors, Achaeus, who also belonged to the 
dynasty and rebelled against Antiochus III, and Zeuxis, are also well 
known.)!$ Moreover, it does not seem necessary nor even likely that the 
conditions of considerable confusion which characterized Seleucid rule 
in Asia Minor would have recommended the too rapid creation in these 


18 For the problems of the special commands of the East and the West, cf. Bengtson 1964-7, 
1I 1f.: (a 6); Orth 1977, 124-6: (A 46); different views in Musti 1957, 275-8: (B 113); 1965, 153-60: (E 
87); 1966, 107—11: (E 44). 

18 On the position of Zeuxis see Musti 1966, 109-11: (E 44); Olshausen 1972: (E 89); Walbank 
1979, 111.109 (ad Polyb. x11.16.4) and 785: (B 37). Zeuxis is the most interesting and (with some gaps) 
the best documented example of the career of a Seleucid official (222—190 8.c.). The brothers Molon 
and Alexander were invested at the accession of Antiochus III (so I interpret Polyb. v.40.7) with the 
command of the vw carpazeía: (one Media, the other Persia). However, on these two see (for a 
partly different interpretation) Schmitt 1964, 116—50: (E 51). 
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regions of an extraordinary power, whose holder could at once have 
strengthened himself by alliance with individual cities, thus constituting 
a serious threat to the central authority. In the writer's opinion the 
unification of power in these territories was caused by dynastic 
pressures: but these then had the foreseeable consequences of encourag- 
ing rivalry within the family and secession from the central and 
legitimate power of the king of Antioch. 

It has been said that in the Seleucid state there was no proper council 
of ministers, no ‘cabinet’. At any rate the functions of ‘prime minister’ 
were apparently performed by persons with the title ‘charged with 
affairs’ (epi ton pragmaton);" and both at central and regional level we can 
distinguish the functions of the Zioi&e/es who, in accordance with the 
principal meaning of the word dioikesis, appears to have been responsible 
for financial administration. At local level there is the 02&onomos, who was 
probably the administrator of the district governed by a general 
(strategos) or more specifically of the royal property (beneath him was the 
hyparchos with executive functions); but the o/£onomos can also mean the 
administrator of individual properties (e.g. that of the queen Laodice IT). 
It is also difficult to define the exact position of the official known as ‘in 
charge of revenues’ (epi fon prosodon) in the Seleucid kingdom. Once this 
position was thought to bea very high one, comparable in some degree 
to the dioiketes; but now it is held to be more equivalent in rank to the 
oikonomos. The relevant sources would suggest that there was a 
development in the function of the epi /oz prosodon in the later stages of 
Seleucid history to the detriment of the o¢konomos, whom he replaced. It 
is, however, very difficult to assign a single rigid value to designations 
which are of their nature generic, or to establish a rigorous hierarchy 
between the various functions, outside particular contexts in which the 
different functions are defined and co-ordinated in relation to each other. 
Also to be noted are the offices of the ek/ogistes (accountant), the 
epistolograpbos (secretary) and the chreophylax (the keeper of the register of 
debts) (the latter at Uruk).18 

If we are certain of the existence of a special command of the *upper 
satrapies’ from the time of the reign of the founder of the Seleucid 
empire, and of a special command of western Asia Minor from the 
middle of the third century B.c., we can then go on to enquire how the 

17 On the èri ràv mpayparw (which was the position of Hermias and Zeuxis under Antiochus 
III) cf. Walbank 1957, 1.571 (ad Polyb. v.41.1), idem 1967, 11.452 (ad Polyb. xv.31.6): (8 37); Schmitt 
1964, 150-8: (E 51). 

18 On the émapxos cf. RC 18-20 and p. 371. We should also mention the yaloduAakıov 
(treasury): RC 18, ll. 20-1. On the relations between Baoueës, arparqyós, ümapxos, BvBAuodiAa£, 
ibid.; Musti 1957, 267-75: (B 113); 1965: (E 87). On the &mioroAoypädos (Dionysius at the time of 
Antiochus IV) and on the xpewgilaË (keeper of the register of debts, attested at Uruk), cf. 


Rostovtzeff 1928, 165, 167, 181: (E 48). On the &souxnr#s, J. and L. Roberts, Bull. épig. in Rev. Ét. Gr. 
83 (1970) 469-713 84 (1971) 502-9. On the &mi r&v mpooößwv and the &yAoyıorns, ibid. 1954, 292-5. 
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kingdom was organized administratively. Here it is advisable to avoid a 
priori generalizations and assumptions, such as, for example, taking it for 
granted that they did not adopt the Persian model at all. According 
to Herodotus (111.89) the Persian empire at the time of Darius was 
divided into twenty satrapies. These had their own governments (archai) 
and were obliged to pay a certain fixed tribute (phoros). One is dealing 
here with an administrative and financial form of division which is 
reflected in the terminology used to describe the functioning of the 
Seleucid kingdom: in the sphere of military administration strategos for 
the governor, satrapeia for the area he controlled, and in that of finance 
and taxation the dioiketai and oikonomoi. Herodotus listed twenty 
satrapies during the reign of Darius (111.90-4): 

1. Ionians, Magnesians, Aeolians, Carians, Lycians, Milyans, 

Pamphylians 

2. Mysians, Lydians and others 
3. Phrygians, Thracians (in Asia), Paphlagonians, Mariandyni, etc. 
4. Cilicians 
5. Phoenicia, Syria-Palaestina, Cyprus 
6. Egypt, Libya and Cyrene 
7. Sattagydae, Gandarians, etc. 
8 


. Susiana 
9. Babylonia-Assyria 
10. Media 
11. Caspian regions 
12. Bactria 


13. Armenia and surrounding regions 
14. Inhabitants of the Persian Gulf 
15. Sacae and Caspians 
16. Parthians, Chorasmians, Sogdians, Areioi 
17. Paricanians and other peoples of Asia 
18. Matienians, etc. 
19. Moschians, Tibarenians, Macrones and Mossinoecians, etc. 
20. Indians 
Some of these certainly did not form part of the Seleucid kingdom. But 
for those that did, can these divisions have remained the same in the 
Seleucid kingdom in all its parts? We find the “upper satrapies’ clearly 
attested. This means that there is no doubt that the Iranian and 
Mesopotamian regions, which (at least in some periods) belonged to 
them, were divided into satrapies, that is according to the model of the 
Achaemenid administration. 

The organization of the official cult of the sovereign can also be useful 
for tracing the Seleucid administrative divisions. In Coele-Syria and 
Phoenicia at the time of Antiochus III (end of the third century B.C.) we 
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find a strategos kai archiereus (‘ general and high priest’), Ptolemy, son of 
Thraseas. He is known to us through a dossier referring to him found at 
Bet She’an, on the site of the ancient Scythopolis in Palestine.!? The 
association of these duties appears to be characteristic of the Ptolemaic 
organization for it is also found in Cyprus. So when we find, in parallel 
epigraphical texts deriving from two centres in Iran and one in Phrygia, 
indications pointing to a territorial competence possessed by the high 
priests of the cult of the sovereign (of the king and queen respectively), it 
is probable that these also represent administrative divisions (perhaps 
satrapies or subdivisions of satrapies). If there was a “general and high 
priest’ for Coele-Syria and Phoenicia, it is probable that there existed an 
administrative subdivision corresponding to the territorial competence 
of the high priests in other regions too. Moreover, Appian (Syr. 62.528) 
attests the existence of at least seventy-two satrapies in the Seleucid 
kingdom: perhaps the number is exaggerated and includes 'subdiv- 
isions’ of satrapies in the true and full sense. W. W. Tarn regarded 
Appian's seventy-two satrapies as eparchies, meaning stable (and rigid) 
subdivisions of true satrapies (and at the same time as larger units than 
the hyparchies). Bengtson was more flexible on the whole question. He 
considered A ppian's seventy-two satrapies as the historical result of the 
splitting up of a lesser number of larger units. This splitting up was 
caused on the one hand by spontaneous thrusts in the direction of 
autonomy and on the other by pressure from the central authority 
(especially under Antiochus IIT) in an attempt to reduce the power of the 
governors of over-large satrapies by dividing them up into smaller units. 
In any case it is not possible to attribute a rigid terminological and 
technical value to such a broad term as eparchia (which generally 
corresponds, as Bengtson rightly observes, to the Latin provincia). 
Thus there must have been divisions analogous to those existing 
under the Achaemenids in the Seleucid period. (This is shown by the 
mention of the s/ra/ego? who were in charge of the satrapies themselves.) 
For the first half of the third century B.c. we find attested the satrapies of 
the Hellespont, Lydia and Greater Phrygia (not counting Cilicia and 
Cappadocia) in Asia Minor; the satrapies of Arachosia and Gedrosia, 
Bactria, Parthia and Hyrcania, Media, Persis and Susiana, in the East; 
and the satrapies of Syria Seleucis (about whose history during the third 
and second centuries B.C. there is still much uncertainty), Mesopotamia 
and Babylonia in the central part of the kingdom. Thus, according to 
Bengtson, there were at least fourteen satrapies during the third century 
B.C. Later, as we saw above, their number could have increased. At any 
rate we find others attested, as for example, in 188 B.c., when the list of 


19 For the dossier of Scythopolis (Bet She’an) cf. Landau 1966: (B 101); and the remarks of J. and 
L. Robert Bull. épig. in Rev. Et. Gt. 83 (1970) 469-73. 
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satrapies in western Asia Minor contained the addition of at least Caria, 
Lycia and Pamphylia? And Syria Seleucis, at least at the end of the 
second century B.C., was divided into more satrapies, but these were 
considerably smaller administrative divisions (consisting of a city and its 
territory).?! This leads us to think that (at least at a certain stage of their 
history) the Seleucids tried to set up a more complex organization than 
the Persian, corresponding to the greater urban, political and ad- 
ministrative development in their state compared with that of the 
Achaemenids. 


IV. MILITARY AND NAVAL ASPECTS 


We have quite a large amount of information on the history and 
composition of the Seleucid army. However this does not tell us 
anything about the lower ranks, unlike in Ptolemaic Egypt, for which a 
vast papyrological documentation has survived. Our knowledge of the 
Seleucid armed forces mainly derives from literary texts. These consist 
of Diodorus' account of the career of the first of the Seleucids; Appian's 
Syrian History; Polybius’ description especially of certain moments in the 
history of Antiochus III, like the battle of Raphia, fought (and lost) in 
217 B.C. against Ptolemy IV Philopator, or the treaty (of Apamea) with 
Rome in 188, and in the history of Antiochus IV such as the great parade 
at Daphne in 166 pc: Livy's account of the battle of Magnesia-by- 
Sipylus (190 B.c.), etc.?? 

The presence of genuine Macedonians in Seleucus Ps army is 
explicitly attested, and is also verifiable from the tradition of coloniz- 
ation and the many military foundations (Aateikiai), some of which (only 
in the course of time however) were to become true cities (po/eis). These 
katoikiai are particularly attested in western Asia Minor; but they also 


20 Cf. Bengtson 1964-7, 11 particularly 12—18: (A 6). For my part I do not entirely exclude the 
existence of a district of Ionia under a particular delegate of the king: Musti 1965: (E 87), in 
particular. 

21 On the concept of Zupia Zeleuxis, attested particularly in Strabo xv1.2.1—21. C. 749-56, see 
Musti 1966, 61-81: (E 44). 

2 The principal texts for the composition of the Seleucid army are: Diod. xix.113; XX.113.4; 
XXXIII.4a, but especially those relative to the battles of Raphia (217 B.C.: Polyb. v.79-85) and of 
Magnesia-by-Sipylus (190 B.C.: Liv. xxxvır.37-44; Appian Syr. 30-6) and the Daphne parade (166 
B.C.: Polyb. xxx.25). Cf. Bikerman 1938, 51-97: (E 6); Walbank 1957, 1.607—10: (B 37); idem 1979 
111.448—5 3; Bat-Kochva 1976: (J 136); Galili 1976/7: (E 160). For the location of Daphne: it should be 
kept near Antioch-on-the-Orontes and can probably be identified with Bet el Mà; Horain's proposal 
(1963: (E 33)) to locate it near Gerasa is not acceptable. Compared with the army marshalled at, 
Raphia, Antiochus IIl’s army at Magnesia contained a more conspicuous presence of Anatolian 
contingents. The Iranian element decreased from Raphia to Magnesia and then again to Daphne. At 
Daphne, the presence of contingents (mercenaries or regular soldiers) from Asia Minor could have 
been a symbol of provocation or revenge against Rome by Antiochus IV, more than twenty years 
after the mutilations inflicted on the Seleucid empire by the treaty of Apamea. 
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appear elsewhere. They find an echo in place names (cf. p. 179 n. 3), 
which are recorded in literary texts, and in the Macedonian personal 
names of men or divinities (as the epigraphic finds increasingly show). 
Katoikiai often arose on the site of native villages (or groups of 
villages).?8 

From the beginning the Seleucid kingdom must have disposed of 
mixed forces, that is to say of armies in the composition of which a large 
part was played by local elements, drawn especially from regions whose 
social structures involved and encouraged strong warlike traditions, 
regions in short inhabited, or at least dominated, by warrior tribes. 
Thus in 217 B.C., besides a phalanx of 20,000 men (mainly Graeco- 
Macedonians), Antiochus III’s army comprised a nucleus of 5,000 
Iranians and Cilicians armed like exzones (select troops), about 10,000 
natives armed in the Macedonian manner, 2,000 Persian and Agrianian 
archers and slingers, 1,000 Thracians, about 5,000 Medes (and Iranians 
in general), distinct from the first group of Iranians in not being select 
troops, about 10,000 Arabs, 5,000 Greek mercenaries, 2,500 Cretans and 
Neo-Cretans, soo Lydian lancers and 1,000 Cardacians. This was the 
infantry, divided, of course, into the heavy infantry (the first half) and 
the light. After that there was a strong cavalry force, comprising 6,000 
horsemen and 102 ‘beasts’ (elephants); the custom of using these had 
been introduced by Seleucus I who had taken it over from the Indians. 
(The Indian king Chandragupta had given him a large number of 
elephants and these contributed largely to his victory over Antigonus 
Monophthalmus at Ipsus in Phrygia in 301 B.C.) According to these 
figures the army amounted to about 70,000 men. Looking at the 
numbers and kinds of forces in this valuable account provided by 
Polybius for one of the first years of the reign of Antiochus III, we see 
that the Iranian element was strongly represented, and partly entrusted 
to the command of a native of Media and partly placed under that of a 
Macedonian. We also note the Arab contingent, commanded by a local 
ruler. A third element in this army was the Anatolian (Cilicians, 
Cardacians). And of course the contribution of the Greek mercenaries is 
also significant. Three local components (Iranians, Arabs, Anatolians) 
are important enough to be explicitly mentioned by Polybius — they are 
largely homogeneous contingents with some autonomy — and by 
comparison the other components (especially those from the regions of 
Syria in the broad sense and from Mesopotamia) are relatively 
nsignificant and are almost lost in the mass of 10,000 men picked from 
the ‘whole’ kingdom. Perhaps this means that in regions like Syria and 

2 The Seleucid karoikiai are epigraphically attested in Asia Minor. Literary texts also speak of 


them for the regions east of the Taurus, but rarely: Bar-Kochva 1976, 22-9: () 156). It is difficult to 
say how significant or decisive this is. 
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Mesopotamia, which were the nucleus of the Seleucid kingdom, there 
was a greater density of Graeco-Macedonian soldiers, as was natural in 
the nerve centre of the state. And this was probably the reason for the 
particular social structure of these regions (Syria and Mesopotamia), in 
which the mass of soldiers of largely Graeco-Macedonian origin and the 
people, who were often /ao;, villagers, formed two distinct entities. The 
army could, however, be a means of collaboration and fusion between 
country and city people, if recruitment was drawn not only from the 
katoikiai, as is universally admitted, but also from the cities as well.24 
Whereas the differences between the ezhne made for separateness in the 
country, conditions in the cities and in centres comparable with them 
served to encourage mixing and even a degree of fusion — especially by 
way of mixed marriages. Syria's central position in the Seleucid 
kingdom and the closeness of the capital, Antioch-on-the-Orontes, 
explain the particular importance, from the military point of view, of 
Apamea, which was the seat of the main barracks of the Seleucid 
kingdom and was the southernmost and furthest inland of the four cities 
of Syria, being sited to the south-east of Antioch (and of Laodicea) and 
east of the Orontes. 

We know little about the structure and organization of the Seleucid 
fleet. The title of ‘navarch’ attested for a fleet operating in the Caspian 
Sea and the Persian Gulf must also have been held by the commanders of 
larger fleets; but this does not prove the existence of an admiral in chief. 
We have a series of accounts about naval operations of a military 
character. Except for some belonging to the reign of Antiochus I and 
recorded by Memnon; these, however, refer to the time of Antiochus 
III rather than the earlier period. For the period of Antiochus I we are 
told about an Athenaeus, known from an Ilian inscription, who was epi 
tou naustathmou, that is, in charge of the military port and also perhaps the 
arsenal at the time of the Galatian War, and, perhaps in this period too, a 
Seleucid navarch, Alcippus, in an inscription from Erythrae. There were 
naval fleets in operation, accompanying the military operations under 
Seleucus II and Antiochus III, during their campaigns in Asia Minor. 
The Seleucid fleet was drastically hit by some clauses in the treaty of 
Apamea, which restricted its movement (it might not sail west of the 
Calycadnus and Cape Sarpedon) and limited its number of ships.?* 


24 The fact that the cities could also provide troops for the Seleucid army is positively attested in 
Polyb. xxx.25.6 (moAırıxoi 8€ rpioxiluo, in this case cavalry). On the problem in general cf., 
however, Bikerman 1938, 74-7, 87: (E 6); on the difficulty, already raised by Bikerman, in 
establishing a clear connexion between the concession of a £/eros and the imposition of military 
obligations, cf. Cohen 1978, 51ff.: (E 16). 

25 On the Seleucid navarchs, cf. Plin. NH vi.21.158 (Patrocles, praefectus classis at the time of 
Seleucus and Antiochus D); Polyb. v.43.1 (Diognetus in the period of Antiochus III); a decree 
honouring a navarch (Alcippus) and trierarchs, who appear to be in the service of the Seleucid king 
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One clause of the treaty, as preserved by Polybius (xx1.43.13), both 
illuminates the past history of the Seleucid navy and informs us in 
particular about the limitations imposed on it by this treaty for at least 
fifteen years. This clause states that Antiochus must hand over the long 
ships and their gear and tackle and not have more than ten kataphraktoi, 
that 1s, ships with a deck (or, according to another interpretation, not 
more than ten aphraktoi, that is ships without a deck). Neither can 
Antiochus have any vessel with (more than?) thirty oars, and not even 
that for war purposes.?9 If the reading aphraktoi is correct, the decision 
taken by the Romans at Apamea was certainly more harsh than the one 
concerning Philip V of Macedon, who was allowed at least five covered 
ships. Later, however, the Seleucid fleet was restored by Antiochus IV, 
largely with the invasion of Egypt in mind; and the last mention of a fleet 
occurs under Antiochus VII.?7 

The two principal bases were certainly Seleuceia-in-Pieria and 
Ephesus. But if the number of records preserved really indicates the 
particular importance of the Seleucid fleet in the first years of the second 
century B.C., that is, in the period of greatest activity towards the Aegean 
under Antiochus III, this was certainly due to the conquest of Phoenicia 
and the use of Phoenician ships and crews. As noted above, the cities of 
Phoenicia provided timber useful for ship-building. And we may 
suspect that the scarcity of records of naval operations of a warlike 
character from the period before Antiochus III (except for the fleet 
which supported the operations of Seleucus II against the cities of Ionia, 
cf. Justin. xxvrI.2.2) is to be explained in the light of the situation before 
the Fifth Syrian War, in which the Seleucids were victorious, and 
thereby gained control of the cities and regions which traditionally 
provided ships and crews. Livy (xxxi. 19.9—11) relates the rebuilding of 
the navy by Antiochus III; and later we have specific references to crews 
of Sidonians, Tyrians and Aradians for Phoenicia and Sidetans for 
Pamphylia. Thus it is no accident that during the third century B.c. the 
Seleucid kingdom is not distinguished by particular naval exploits of a 
warlike character. The new importance the fleet acquired under 
Antiochus III is shown by the fact that in 197 B.C. the sovereign himself 
took command of it.?8 


should, it appears, be dated during the reign of Antiochus I (Engelmann-Merkelbach 1972, 106-16, 
no. 28: (B 68)). The inscription which mentions Athenaeus is RC 12, ll. 4f. Plin. NH /oc. cit. and 
167.167 mentions the exploration of the Hyrcanian and Caspian Seas (and the Indian and Caspian) 
by a Seleucid fleet under the first two kings respectively. For the testimony of Memnon, cf. FGrH 
434F 10 and r5. 

26 On this problem, cf. McDonald-Walbank 1969: (E 84). 

2? Cf. Bikerman 1938 (on I Macc. 15.3 and 14): (£ 6). 

2 Livy XXXIII. 19.971 1. 
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V. TAX SYSTEM AND ECONOMIC LIFE 


Seleucid authority over the cities of the kingdom was exercised by laws, 
the presence of garrisons and the imposition of taxes; this is expressly 
attested by Polybius (xxr.41.2). This tribute (poros) was usually raised 
through the various communities. ‘The Seleucids', writes Bikerman, 
* demanded phoros from the Greek cities of Asia Minor, from the rulers of 
Upper Asia, such as Xerxes of Armosata, and from the peoples and cities 
of Palestine, including Jews and Samaritans and hellenised communities 
such as Gazara, Joppa and the Greek city founded by Antiochus IV in 
Jerusalem. '?9 

Literary texts and inscriptions attest the existence of a personal tax 
(poll tax, called epi&ephalaion and perhaps also syntaxis), a tax on sales 
(eponion), a tax on slaves (andrapodikon), a tax on salt (peri ton halon), a 
“crown tax” (stephanitikos), that is a tribute raised by the state as a 
‘crown’, i.e. as an offering to the sovereign, an extraordinary tax 
(eisphora) and taxes on the use of harbours and on imports and exports.30 
In this respect, a fragment of Flavius Josephus (Ant. Jud. x11.138—44) is 
of particular importance. It is the text of a letter from Antiochus III to 
the Jews (now regarded as authentic at least in substance) which allows 
exemption from the more humiliating taxes to the priests of the Temple 
in Jerusalem. It has been rightly observed that this exemption operated a 
social class distinction within the Jewish people and introduced a state of 
privilege for one section of it.?! 

These are the known taxes but it is improbable that they represent the 
real hub of Seleucid finance. The basis of this must have been the tribute 
from the royal lands, that is, from the lands cultivated by the * king's 
peasants’ (basilikoi laoi): but records about this are scarce. The cases 
noted above (peoples from the peripheral regions and the Greek cities) 
represent particular and specific situations and, what is more, situations 
which attract our notice at what may be called a ‘negative’ moment, that 
is, when they obtained the concession of immunity (an occasion which in 
these regions and cities, which were to some extent dependent but being 


29 Bikerman 1938, 106-7: (E 6). 

3? On the basis of an inscription of Labraunda (Crampa 1972, no. 42: (B Go): a decree of 
Eupolemus, governor in the name of Cassander) a distinction has been made between taxes imposed 
by the king on cities and collected by them (ém:ypadñ or &mırayn) Baouxr) and taxes imposed 
directly by the king on subjects (BaoıAıxa éAy); cf. Moretti 1977, 33 1ff.: (H 148); Hahn 1978, 12-16: 
(E 30). For the above-mentioned taxes see also Jos. Ant. Jud. (quoted in the text). On the Sexdry in 
the area of the ‘satrapic’ economy, ps.-Arist. Oecon. 11.1345 b 30ff.; in particular, Hahn 1978, 15-16: 
(E 50). 

31 See Vidal-Naquet 1980, 65: (E 176). 
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peripheral tended therefore to be centrifugal, must have been quite 
frequent for political reasons). One of the most noteworthy and best 
known dossiers of inscriptions concerns the concession of immunity 
from the payment of tribute; in it the league (&oznon) of the cities of Ionia 
is exempted from payment of contributions to fa Galatika, that is, the 
war tax paid to the Seleucid sovereign to finance operations against the 
Galatians, at the time of King Antiochus I or, less probably, during the 
reign of Antiochus II.?? 

We could also refer to various other records about the transferring of 
the royal lands to the jurisdiction of a city, which must have entailed 
payment of tribute to the city itself and consequently the lessening of the 
rights of the central authority to exact tribute. For example there is the 
case of the attribution (prosorismos) to a city of the Troad of land assigned 
to Aristodicides of Assus in the time of Antiochus I, or the case of the 
possible attribution to the territory of a city of Asia Minor of a property 
sold for the sum of 30 talents by Antiochus II to his ex-wife Laodice.9 

Some indication of the mechanism for the raising of taxes by the 
Seleucid sovereign can be gained from the famous inscription of Laodice 
(see above; and cf. in particular RC 18), with its reference to a village 
(kome), a ‘baris’? (see below, p. 196), a piece of land belonging to the 
village (chora), its inhabitants (/ao7), and also the annual income from it 
(prosodoi); and likewise from the so-called Mnesimachus inscription, 
which comes from Sardis and contains various indications of how the 
property of a great landowner is made up, the rights he exercises, his 
labour force, and the payments and tributes in kind and in cash which 
the peasants have to pay (there is mention of jars of wine, taxes rendered 
in money and in labour, and other revenues accruing from the villages, 
col. 1.12—1 3). If, for comparison, we were to replace Mnesimachus' name 
with that of a Seleucid functionary, who might, for example, have the 
title of ozkonomos, we should probably have some notion of how in prac- 
tice the Seleucid sovereign's property rights operated financially over 
the villages and the lands which formed the royal estates (chora basilike). 

'The Mnesimachus inscription comes from the temple of Artemis at 
Sardis. It should probably be dated v. 200 B.C. and is normally taken as 
evidence of the property relationships in force within the Seleucid 
kingdom, although, in fact, in col. r 1.2 there is mention of a certain 
Antigonus as author of the attribution of the property (ousia) to the 


32 On the concept of tribute eis rà l'alaruá cf. OGIS 222-3; RC 15; Orth 1977, 89-92, 98: (A 46) 
(tribute ‘for the financing of the war against the Galatians’, not a contribution for the payment of a 
tribute to the Galatians). On the distinction between $ópos, eladopá, aóvra£is see Moretti 1977, do. 
cit. (n. 30). 

33 On the donations to Aristodicides and to Laodice II, cf. RC 10-13 and 18-20; Musti 1957, 
267-78: (B 113); 1965, 153: (E 87); Atkinson 1968: (E 58); Orth 1977, 150 n. 5: (A 46); Funck 1978: (n 
70) and other works on the basilike chora cited in the Bibliography. 
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person who speaks in the first person in the inscription. It was thought 
this might be Antigonus Monophthalmus, but of course this would not 
suit a date of c. 200 B.C. Other data seem more certain, although not all 
the relationships are clear. It is evidently an inventory of the possessions 
of a debtor to the temple of Artemis. These possessions include villages 
and land-lots (komai and kleroi, with their respective taxes, and 
dwelling-plots (oikopeda) and persons (/aoi). The whole appears to 
constitute an aule, outside which there are houses belonging to Joo? and 
(this time) slaves (oz&e/ai), orchards (paradeisoi) and arable lands. What is 
particularly unclear is the process by which the relationship between the 
land-lots and the property of Mnesimachus has arisen. By what right can 
Mnesimachus count on them and their taxes? What is his relation to 
them and their holders? Did the roi become his property in all senses; 
that is, do we find here proof of the rapid appearance of a process of 
alienation of the lands once given to the cleruchs, in spite of the declared 
rule of inalienability? However, we note that the tribute paid from the 
kleroi is notably lower than that paid from the villages. And the term aule 
must be considered as a technical term indicating a large property, with a 
very complex origin and constitution. 

We find an analogous complexity of formation in a large property 
mentioned in an inscription from Denizli, dated to the month of Peritios 
of the 45th year of the Seleucid era (= January 267 B.c.), that is, from the 
reign of Antiochus L.% In it we read of the (rather informal) decision of 
an ‘assembly’ (ekklesia) of the inhabitants of Neonteichos and Kid- 
dioukome, to honour Achaeus, a high Seleucid functionary, who is 
called ‘lord of the place”, and on whose property there are at least three 
villages. Honours are also paid to an oö&onomos with the Semitic name of 
Banabelus and an eklogistes, that is an accountant, whose name is 
Lachares. To complicate relations between the ‘lord of the place’, 
Achaeus, and the three villages, these same villages have a sort of 
political life: a form which is perhaps still somewhat shadowy. Although 
there is an assembly, there appear to be no magistrates of the community 
and not even a council (boule). This means that in this case e&&/esia may 
signify a meeting or assembly of a fairly informal kind; and though the 
privilege of sitting in the front seats at public festivals (proedria) granted 
to Banabelus and Lachares resembles a privilege granted also in true and 
proper cities, it is not in fact clearly defined as to the place and occasions 
on which it might be exercised. The Denizli inscription does indeed 
throw an interesting light on the relationship between landowner and 
villages. Given the presence of quasi-political forms of life, this 
relationship seems to be equivalent to a particular right of the landowner 


9! For the inscription of Mnesimachus, Buckler-Robinson 1912: (B 55); 1932, no. 1: (B 56). 
3 On the inscription of Denizli, Wórrle 1975: (B 177). 
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to some form of tribute. Thus it is possible that ancient local structures 
survived under the Seleucids (and perhaps even developed towards 
political forms of autonomy) but that, in property relationships and on 
the economic level in general, landowners were imposed or super- 
imposed upon these communities from above (through the institution 
of the royal gift estate (dorea)) and that they were thereby entitled to exact 
a tax on what the communities produced. 

It is immediately apparent that agriculture is the basic form of 
production in the Seleucid kingdom and that the royal estates constitute 
a particularly large and certainly the most important form of property. 
From the flat river valleys of Syria to the plain of Mesopotamia, the 
scattered peripheral plains and high plateaux of Iran, where cultivation 
of the soil or pasturage was practicable, the fertile lands of Cilicia, it is 
possible to indicate the geographical contexts we must presuppose for 
the royal estates and for the /ao7, that is the peasant population, which 
lived on the land and worked it. But we have only partial knowledge of 
the organization of such estates: the specific terminology, an important 
clue to organization, appears mainly in inscriptions; but inscriptions 
containing important indications concerning both terminology and 
organization come mainly, as we have seen, from western Asia Minor. In 
these texts we find the terms describing types of habitat: the £ome, that is, 
the village; the Paris, that is, probably, the farm (possibly with some 
fortification — in a sense a villa); the epaw/is (perhaps meaning something 
similar); rather more general, but still describing a rural place, the chorion 
or /opos. Then we find terms indicating the inhabitants or, more 
specifically, their social condition: the /ao/, the oi&e/a/; terms relative to 
types of cultivation: paradeisoi (orchards), etc. This is the fundamental 
form of property which fits into an historical tradition of social and 
economic relations belonging specifically to Asia, characterized by the 
presence of an absolute master (in this case the king (basileus)) and a 
dependent population (/aor), among whom there can occasionally exist 
conditions of actual slavery, though this does not seem to be the norm. 

But besides this type of agrarian property, there are certainly others, 
such as the great private estate, which was perhaps thought of merely as 
a concession from the king who 'suspended' his rights in favour of his 
protégés (important people in the kingdom, people the king wished to 
reward or favourites, or perhaps ancient landowners) to whom he ceded 
his right of possession or title to the property. There were also (in Syria, 
Babylonia, Iran, Cilicia and the inner regions of western Asia Minor) all 
the temple possessions, which made up a conspicuous part of the 
Seleucid territory: lands with their villages annexed to sanctuaries, and 
with a population which would provide the indispensable personnel to 
serve the sanctuaries (hierodonlor). These estates were organized struc- 
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tures, in habitat, in the ceremonies and festivals they celebrated, in the 
services they offered, in the supplies at their disposal. This meant that a 
part of the population who worked on the ‘sacred lands’ were also 
required to engage themselves in functions strictly concerned with the 
temples as such 28 

Quite contrary to opinions current a few decades ago, we are now 
accumulating an increasing weight of evidence in support of the view 
that even though the Seleucids pursued for at least a century and a half a 
policy of urbanization of the territories subjected to them, they did not 
engage in a systematic programme of secularization of temple lands in 
favour of the state, private landlords or individual cities. In fact they 
increasingly appear as the great conservers of the ancient temple 
structures (and perhaps also of the tribal structures), granting space for 
more or less developed forms of city life (and, consequently, for urban 
forms of property), only where that was possible, that is to say on the site 
of ancient cities or on the site of villages included within the chora. 

The most recent interpretations of the temple policies of the Seleucids 
(those of Broughton and L. Robert)?” question the idea of ruthless 
secularization proposed by Ramsay. But earlier M. Rostovtzeff had 
already maintained that the Seleucids pursued a policy of intervention in 
temple finances and an anti-temple policy in general, only with regard to 
some eastern sanctuaries and on/y from the reign of Antiochus III 
onwards. 

Among the temple cities (or states) attested in Seleucid territories only 
in the post-Seleucid era, but for that reason probably existing in the same 
form under the Seleucid dynasty, we have at least the following: (a) In 
the Syrian-Phoenician-Cilician nucleus of the kingdom, the sanctuary 
of Zeus at Baetocaece facing Aradus; the sanctuary of the Syrian 
Goddess at Hierapolis (Bambyce); the temple of Bel Marduk in 
Babylonia; the sanctuary of Zeus at Olba and that of Artemis Perasia at 
Castabala in Cilicia. (b) For Iran we have the sanctuary of Anahita at 
Ecbatana and the temple of Bel in Elam (Elymais), whose riches were 
pillaged by Antiochus III in 209 and again in 187 B.C. after the peace of 
Apamea with Rome, which imposed such heavy burdens on the finances 
of the kingdom of Syria; the sanctuary of the island of Icarus in the 
Persian Gulf (Failaka) dedicated to Artemis and provided with oz&ezai 
(Plates vol., pl. 18). Antiochus IV tried to attack the wealth of the 
sanctuary of Artemis (who is probably to be identified with Nanaia) in 
Elam, but he died shortly after his attempt to despoil the temple. 


38 On beirodouloi. Debord 1972: (H 44); Waldmann 1973: (E 100); Archi 1975: (E 57); Kreissig 
1977: (E 35); Musti 1982: (1 51); Welwei 1979: (E 55). 

37 On the temple policy of the Seleucids: Broughton 1951: (E 63); J. and L. Robert 1954, 295-6: 
(E 94); Musti 1977, 241-6: (H 150). 
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However he had succeeded in laying his hands on the treasures of the 
temple in Jerusalem. On this subject Flavius Josephus, the hellenized 
Jew, had an interesting argument with the Greek historian Polybius, 
whom he greatly admired (expressly declaring him to be a ‘good man’ 
(agathos aner) and often imitating his way of writing history): for the 
Greek Polybius, Antiochus IV's sudden death was caused by the fact that 
he had ‘wanted’ to rob the treasures of the temple of Nanaia; Josephus 
on the other hand held that divine vengeance had struck him down, not 
because he had wanted to despoil a temple, and failed, but because he 
had in fact succeeded in ransacking the temple of the Jews.*8 (c) Beyond 
the Taurus Mountains, in Asia Minor, in regions which were at least 
temporarily under Seleucid rule, the sanctuary of Ma at Comana in 
Cappadocia, and the temple state associated with it, which were still 
flourishing in the time of Strabo the geographer (1st century B.c.-ıst 
century A.D.); inside Phrygia, which was later occupied by the Galatians, 
the sanctuary of Cybele (and the associated temple state) at Pessinus and 
the temple of Zeus at Aezani (for the history of which in the Hellenistic 
age we have re-engraved Hellenistic texts dating from the Hadrianic 
period); the sanctuary at Apollonia Salbace in Caria (for which we have 
also epigraphic confirmation of the existence of sacred villages (hierai 
komai), and a population, the Sa/eioi, attached to this sanctuary); also in 
Caria there was the sanctuary of Zeus at Labraunda, from which we have 
a rich dossier of epigraphical texts, throwing light on various aspects of 
the relations in the second half of the third century B.c. between Seleucid 
sovereigns (Seleucus, probably II), Macedonian sovereigns (Antigonus 
Doson and Philip V), the city of Mylasa (subject to the dynast 
Olympichus) and, of course, the sanctuary of Zeus itself, with its priestly 
dynasty.% Obviously the various cities to be found in Seleucid territory 
which have the name Hierapolis also largely belong in the same 
category. 

Besides these three fundamental types of landed property, there were 
the lands transferred by the process of prosorismos (analogous to the 
Roman adtributio and already mentioned above) to the territory of cities, 
and the vast areas reserved for the planting of colonies (£azoikiai), which 


38 For testimonies on the Seleucid kings as despoilers of Iranian temples: Polyb. x.27 (Antiochus 
HI at Ecbatana in 209); Diod. xxvin.3, xxix.15; Strabo xvi.1.18.C. 744; Justin. xxxi.2.1-2 (the 
same king in Elam). Cf. also Musti 1968, 420: (E 45). For Antiochus IV: cf. Polyb. xxx1.9.1-4 and 
the respectful polemic of Flavius Josephus, Anz. Jud. xı1.358-9; contra Apion. 11.84. 

39 On the sanctuary of Zeus at Baetocaece: Seyrig 1951: (E 173); Rey-Coquais 1970: (B 125). On 
the sanctuary of Zeus at Labraunda (Caria) and Olympichus of Mylasa: Crampa 1969-72: (B 60). On 
the sanctuary of Icarus: Jeppesen 1960: (E 193); Altheim-Stiehl 1965: (B 42); Musti 1966, 180-1: (E 44); 
Cohen 1978, 42-4: (E 16). On the sanctuary of Pessinus in the Attalid and Roman periods: RC 
55-61; Virgilio 1981: (E 98). On the sanctuary of Artemis Perasia at Castabala (Cilicia): Dupont- 
Sommer-Robert 1964: (E 66). On the sanctuary of Aezani: Lafi 1971: (E 75). On Apollonia Salbace: 
J. and L. Robert 1954, 285—312: (E 94). 
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at least in the beginning were military colonies, often of Macedonian, 
Graeco-Macedonian or mixed origin, but which over the course of time 
gave way, at least in part, to colonies of inhabitants of the Seleucid 
empire itself, transferred more or less forcibly from one region to 
another (for example from Judaea to western Asia Minor, or from 
localities - some of them Greek — in Asia Minor to Iran), sometimes with 
the clear military object of acting as garrisons, sometimes with different 
aims varying according to place and circumstances.” 

This is one of the aspects of the intensive process of colonization, 
which the Seleucids carried on throughout the kingdom from the reigns 
of the first two sovereigns (Seleucus I and Antiochus I) and then 
throughout the whole of the third century and also during part of the 
second century B.C. The process often brought about a significant 
urbanization of the territory and sometimes at least caused the rise of 
katoikiai which frequently extended themselves in groups over whole 
areas. Many cities were founded with names like Seleuceia, Antioch, 
Laodicea, Apamea, and particularly in Syria Seleucis, and more 
specifically in so-called ‘Pieria’, there was a concentration of cities with 
Macedonian or Greek names, such as Europus, Cyrrhus, Edessa, 
Beroea, Larissa, etc.44 Around these there were colonies of Mace- 
donians, groups of rural settlements which either received a general 
ethnic name containing an allusion to their (at least partly) Macedonian 
origin, or simply adapted pre-existing names (whether indigenous place 
names or place names connected to a precise historical origin). It is not 
always easy to distinguish rigorously between cities (po/eis) (of Seleucid 
foundation) and colonies (katoikiai), because the former too could be 
subject, like the latter, to forms of administration, or at least control, 
exercised by the central power, and on the other hand the latter, given 
that they were, one and all, communities, might develop forms of self- 
government and self-administration which made them institutionally 
similar in some respects (and perhaps in some cases more and more so 
over the course of time) to the poleis (through the presence of 
magistrates, councils and perhaps forms of assembly). The difference 
between them was more marked on the social and economic level, 
because when proper cities were created, this was probably accompanied 
by the rapid development of forms of private property. On the other 
hand, the territory of the &z/o/&iai, at least according to the intentions of 
the central power and during one or two generations of colonists, was 


*9 On the transference of colonists from one region of the kingdom to another: Jews in Lydia 
and Phrygia, Jos. Ant. Jud. x11.147; Schalit 1960: (E 50); Cohen 1978, 5-9: (E 16); Magnesians from 
Magnesia-on-the-Maeander to Antioch (in Persis) OGIS 233; Orth 1977, 114-16: (A 46). In general 
sec also Bar-Kochva 1976, 2off.: (J 136). 

31 The ocus classicus on Seleucid colonization is Appian, Syr. 57.295-8. 
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collective property. However, individual ownership will in many cases 
have ended up creating forms of private property (or at least its 
immediate pre-conditions). 

Seleucid colonization cannot easily be reduced to a single pattern. 
This is not so much (or not only) because of the scantiness of the 
evidence we have about it, but also, and probably to a greater extent, 
because of the remarkable elasticity of the colonial policy of the 
Seleucids, which adapted itself to the different conditions prevailing in 
the various parts of their composite kingdom. This emerges from the 
most recent research on Seleucid colonization, which also confirms some 
of its predominant characteristics, which distinguish it from that of the 
Ptolemies. Seleucid colonization consisted essentially in the settlement 
of groups of colonists, with a certain. tendency (probable but not 
completely demonstrated) to preserve in the countryside a firm 
distinction and separation between the colonists and the earlier, but 
still surviving, indigenous population. In Egypt, on the other hand, 
the Graeco-Macedonian colonists appeared to have been scattered 
throughout the countryside and to have been absorbed as individuals 
into the pre-existing economic (and also socio-economic and cultural) 
structures.?? Perhaps this was also reflected in the matter of property 
rights: in Seleucid regions we find evidence of forms of ownership 
which were to some extent collective or at least associative; one may 
compare the Ze&ades, groups of land-lots (£/eroi), attested in Dura- 
Europus. Another general aspect, also confirmed by the most recent 
research on Seleucid colonization, is the difference between the 
colonization undertaken by Antiochus IV in the mid second century s.c. 
and the attempts at colonization and urbanization made by the first 
Seleucids, and in particular by the first three sovereigns of the dynasty, 
from Seleucus I to Antiochus II: in the second century it was a question 
at most of the re-foundation of ancient Seleucid colonies, re-foundations 
which sometimes involved new names (e.g. Antiochia) and probably 
also the arrival of new colonists, who did not however come from 
outside the kingdom of Syria but from within it. The colonies of the 
period of Antiochus IV were therefore not so mucha continuation of the 
immigration from outside the confines of the kingdom but rather a 
revitalization of ancient centres, probably by the movement of popu- 
lation groups within the kingdom of Syria, a process which had had 

42 On the problems concerning colonization, besides the classic work, Tcherikower 1927: (A 60), 
see also Cohen 1978: (E 16) (a balanced synthesis) and Briant 1978, 57—92: (E 12), on the limited 
extent to which the policy of colonization functioned in promoting integration and other social 
ends, with doubts concerning the very concept of ‘hellenization’; a distinction is made between a 
zone ‘outside’ the Seleucid foundations, where relations of production remained constant, and one 


‘inside’, where there was a development of private property. However, it is difficult to distinguish 
with precision between outside and inside zones. 
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precedents in the history of Seleucid colonial policy, for example under 
Antiochus III. 

The inhabitants of the katoikiai, whom we find particularly in Asia 
Minor, but who must also have existed in the central regions of the 
kingdom (Syria and its surrounding areas and Mesopotamia) and in 
Iran, provided a pool of human labour — even if not the only one - for 
the recruitment of soldiers for the Seleucid phalanx. However there is no 
proof that inhabitants of the true po/eis founded by the Seleucid kings did 
not also help to fill the ranks of the Seleucid regular army. 

It appears, however, that we should accept the general position of 
Bikerman, 3 according to whom the great labour pool for recruitment to 
the infantry of the Seleucid army consisted of ‘Macedonians’ from the 
Seleucid colonies. Only exceptionally was the population of the cities 
drawn upon. The indigenous population was able to supply manpower 
for the light infantry and the cavalry, but in fact for the heavy infantry 
‘the inexhaustible reserves of manpower available to the Seleucids, 
successors of the Achaemenids, remained unexploited and unex- 
ploitable’. 

Now that we have considered the forms of agrarian property, we are 
in a position to analyse the Seleucid economy in its agricultural aspect. 
The products will have been: corn and grapes in Syria, corn and fruit 
from various trees in Mesopotamia, vegetables and fruit from trees in 
Lebanon and Phoenicia, and elsewhere in western Asia Minor. In 
individual cases, it is not clear by what method the sovereign exacted his 
share of the products of the soil, how he accumulated this and how he 
converted it into money. In Asia Minor the system must have been 
essentially that of a fixed amount, if the introduction of a quota, the tithe, 
by the Romans after the creation of the province of Asia was regarded as 
a novelty. However, the tithe system (dekate) was known in the so-called 
satrapic economy mentioned by ps.-Aristotle. For Judaea we have 
evidence for the rendering to the Seleucid authority of one third of grain 
products and one half of ‘wood’ products (i.e. timber).44 But these 
quantities are especially large and were probably a substitute for a form 
of personal tax, calculated on a smaller scale. This was perhaps the high 
price paid in exchange for a guarantee that the principle of the pre- 
eminent ownership by the sovereign would not be introduced into the 
region. However, the principle of the predominance of royal land 
(basilike chora) was introduced, with all its unpleasant consequences, 
direct or indirect, involving the creation of gift-estates (doreai) and of 
city lands (po/itikaï chorai), which impinged to some extent on ancient 

43 Bikerman 1938, 67-78, in particular 69: (E 6). 
# Cf. for the tribute of of the corn and } of the ‘wood’ produce, I Marc. 10.29-30; Kreissig 1978, 
72: (E 36). 
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tights and traditional forms of property, viz. small and medium-sized 
private property. 

Besides agriculture, especially in the cities (although not exclusively 
there), crafts and the trade associated with them both flourished. There 
was public and private building connected with the process of 
urbanization. Large cities were built and were divided into different 
quarters, in which different specialized occupations were pursued. Some 
were devoted to the requirements of government, administration and 
cult activities, security and defence, supplies and the creation of reserves 
of all kinds, as well as to the prestige of the new state and ways of 
expressing this, and to the requirements of urban life. In addition to 
building activity, there was metal work, which covered everything from 
work in bronze for the manufacture of arms, to the activities of the gold 
and silver smiths (the capital, Antioch-on-the-Orontes, was a centre for 
the latter; we have a record of this for the period of Antiochus IV in 
Polyb. xxvı.1.2). Glass objects were produced, especially in Phoenicia, 
on the coast between Ake and Tyre. Phoenicia was also famous for the 
production of purple (at Tyre), obviously in connexion with the general 
development of the textile industry (for which Sidon had always been 
famous). It was also famous for naval production (Strabo xv1.2.23—5, 
c. 757-8). Because of the large natural demand, ceramic workshops were 
widespread from Asia Minor to Mesopotamia; the latter produced 
glazed terracotta pots, especially at Ctesiphon, and faience at Seleuceia- 
on-the-Tigris. The textile industry, already mentioned, was also 
widespread and flourished in inland Syria as well as on the coast. 

It was natural that in the cities, especially those on the coast but also 
the inland ones, which had a strong commercial character (and often 
well developed crafts), the organization of work and the relationships of 
production were different from those that appear to have been prevalent 
in the vast rural areas of Seleucid territory, which were subjected more 
directly to the royal administration. On the royal estates they were 
relationships of dependence, rather than slavery, and filtered through 
the pattern of habitation and the social structure of the village. But in the 
highly developed urban centres with large and complex craft enterprises 
and, in consequence of this, a concentrated workforce, we may speculate 
whether there were not present all the conditions necessary to encourage 
the development of forms of direct and total personal ‘dependence’, in 
short a form of ‘chattel’ slavery. This must have been encouraged in 
some way by the presence of ‘rural serfdom’ (on the royal estates and 
also on temple properties) and by the persistence of traditions of 
nomadism and piracy which included kidnapping (often tolerated by the 
central and local authorities) and thus considerably increased the slave 
trade, both outside the kingdom (in the second century s.c. particularly 
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through Delos) and inside it.45 There are indications — direct or indirect 
— particularly in inscriptions from areas under Seleucid control, of the 
existence of true slaves fé and these are undoubtedly to be found 
(alongside numerous 'serfs' or persons in conditions of relative 
dependence) on the lands belonging to the great private properties. It is, 
however, disputed whether in the highly populated cities, with strongly 
developed crafts and maritime trade, the bulk of the workforce 
employed in non-agricultural work were actually slaves or merely 
people in a dependant position. It has been denied that the predominant 
mode of production, even in the cities with highly developed crafts, trade 
ot shipping, was through the use of slaves.*? What, for example, was the 
condition of the ancestors of those who in the Roman period were the 
famous linen workers in the Cilician city of Tarsus? Slaves or ‘half free’? 
Certainly the Tarsus linen workers (/rourgoi) referred to in Dio 
Chrysostom (xxx.21-3), under the Roman Empire, were free and the 
orator strongly defends their participation in the citizenship (po/ifeia) of 
Tarsus; a politeia in which the dyers (bapheis), tanners (skyfotomor) and 
carpenters (/ektones) already took part. This shows Tarsus to have been a 
city in which most of the artisans were citizens (even if they had to pay 
tax for the privilege); but difficulties were raised concerning the linen 
wotkers. This passage is sometimes taken as proof that the linen workers 
of Tarsus were ‘free’ workers in the Roman era and had been so in the 
preceding Seleucid era. The problem is in fact considerably more 
complicated. Dio's first reference to the linen workers occurs in a 
perplexing phrase: ‘some people are accustomed to call these men linen 
workers’.48 Is he here referring to the high grade workers, and possibly 
even to the owners of the workshops, or to the whole of the workforce? 
Among the artisans admitted to the citizenship of Tarsus were, for 
example, the tanners. That was also the case in fifth-century Athens, 
where one thinks of the famous Cleon; but it is not of course to be 
supposed that all Athenian activity connected with the working of 
leather was carried out by free workers. Would Cleon not perhaps have 
had slaves under him? In Tarsus these /inourgoi of the Roman period, 
these *linen workers', whose name seems so strange to Dio, could have 
been the master linen workers or the heads of workshops or even the 


45 On the problem of the /aoi, cf. especially, besides the classic work of Rostovtzeff 195 3: (A 52), 
Briant 1972: (E 60); Levi 1976, esp. 53-86: (H 130); Debord 1976/7: (H 45); Welwei 1979: (£ 55). On 
the problem of the trade in Syrian slaves to the West, treated in detail by Rostovtzeff, see Crawford 
1977: H 38); Hopkins 1978: (A 24); Musti 1980: (H 151). 

46 The terms àvôpéroôa or 8o0Ào: have this meaning more definitely than the word otxeraı or the 
more ambiguous zaióes or highly ambivalent ocpara. 

47 On aspects of the craftwork and trade in the regions of the Seleucid kingdom, see the long 
discussion by Kreissig 1978, particularly 74-88: (E 36). 

48 $21, roórovs de eiofjaaw Evioı Aiwoupyods xaAeiv. 
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owners (assuming that there were enough of them to form a ‘mob? 
(ochlos), as Dio says). Perhaps they had fallen into poverty. Certainly in the 
Roman period they were able to point to parents and even ancestors of 
Tarsian origin ( $21) but their social condition may have been less favour- 
able earlier. Above all it is difficult to define the condition (slave or 
free?) of the 'genuine' linen workers (whose existence should be 
admitted e contrario), since those referred to by Dio are only ‘linen 
workers’ in an equivocal sense. They could for instance have been slaves 
belonging to the so-called *linen workers' referred to here. As we can 
see, the evidence could be disputed indefinitely but it does not afford a 
firm basis for saying that the workforce in the linen industry at Tarsus 
was totally or fundamentally composed of free workers.4 The situation of 
the workers who produced and dyed cloth at the end of the fourth 
century B.C. at Teos, at a time when the city was not yet under Seleucid 
sovereignty, was probably different. They were most likely andrapoda 
(cf. SEG 11.5 79, ll. 11ff., a text which is not completely clear), that is to 
say, slaves (perhaps not working in factories but in houses). This 
particular condition of a part of the working population seems, 
however, to be explained mainly by the traditional economic structure 
of an ancient Greek settlement, whereas, if we look at the structure of 
production in Seleucid agriculture (which was the fundamental form of 
production in the state), there are good reasons to deny the widespread 
existence of slavery. As for the condition of the artisan and mercantile 
workforce, it does not yet seem possible to say with certainty that slavery 
played a limited part in it: the fundamental social and economic structure 
of the kingdom was probably also reflected to some extent in the society 
and economy of the cities. But the problem is to know fo what extent; and 
one is bound to ask whether it can really be said that in cities, and 
especially in those cities of the Seleucid kingdom which had highly 
developed trade and crafts, there did not exist the slavery which is 
generally to be found in the Greek world wherever artisanship and trade 
flourished and there was a dense urban population. 


VI. RELATIONS WITH THE GREEK CITIES 


In considering the relations between the Seleucid kingdom and the 
Greek cities one must distinguish between the new Seleucid foundations 
and the ‘old cities’ which existed before the Seleucid period and even 
before that of Alexander and the Diadochi. The former were mainly 


49 On the Awoupyoi of Tarsus, besides Kreissig 1978, 177: (E 36), cf. Cracco Ruggini 1980, 60-4: 
(E 17), who stresses the poverty of the ‘linen workers’; however the sum of 500 drachmas which 
they could not pay (Dio. /oc. cit. 21) is said by her (72 n. 42) to be ‘considerable’. Moreover, she puts 
forward the hypothesis (not completely unlike the one here presented in the text) that the Awoupyoi 
were ‘originally’ /aoi or hierodouloi who had migrated to Tarsus. 
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situated in the central regions of the kingdom (Syria and neighbouring 
areas, Cilicia, Mesopotamia, Iran), although there were some also in 
other parts of the kingdom, especially in western Asia Minor. However, 
Seleucid foundations should properly also include those pre-Seleucid 
cities which date back to the period of Alexander, or to the age of 
Antigonus, Lysimachus or others of the Diadochi, if they were re- 
founded, and perhaps also re-named, by Seleucid sovereigns. It would 
be difficult to deny that, in the cities which they founded, the Seleucid 
kings exercised direct control through their functionaries, even when 
these cities possessed magistrates, councils and perhaps also their own 
forms of assembly, that is to say all the organs characteristic of civic 
autonomy. In cities of Syria or Mesopotamia, for example, we find 
mentioned the figure of the royal episzates, the superintendent (or 
prefect) placed by the central power over the organs of autonomous 
administration. It is in cities of this kind (at Laodicea-on-Sea and, it 
appears, also at Seleuceia-on-the-Tigris) that we also find attested the 
existence of a body whose members bear the Macedonian name of 
peliganes, probably a council with a significantly dominant role in the 
political life of the cities in which it is found.’ 

The relation between the central government and the ‘old’ Greek 
cities was certainly more distant and more indirect. It was also very 
complicated. We see this relationship in action principally in the cities of 
western Asia Minor. This was territory peripheral to the heart of the 
kingdom, not always easily controllable and yet extremely important. Its 
importance sprang from strategic and general political reasons, for it 
guaranteed contact with the Aegean Sea and so with the traditional 
Greek world, and it was the cause of confrontation and frequent rivalry 
with other Hellenistic powers such as Macedonia, Egypt and Per- 
gamum. Whereas the regions of the Seleucid ‘nucleus’ had a funda- 
mental unity and compactness, reflecting the economic and political 
autonomy which they enjoyed, political crises were most likely to occur 
in Seleucid relations with the territories and the cities of western Asia 
Minor. It was here that the Seleucid king had contact with the ancient 
Greek cities of Asia, and indirectly with the Greek peninsula in general. 
It was here too that he was confronted by traditions (and aspirations) of 
freedom, autonomy and democracy; and it was here that he paid 
homage, essential for propaganda and political reasons, to the great 
Greek sanctuaries. 

For some decades there has been heated discussion on the form and 


5 On the &morärns and the meAcyáves at Seleuceia-on-the-Tigris: Polyb. v.48.12 and 54.10 (here, 
however, the manuscript tradition gives &deıyäves); at Laodicea-on-Sea: Roussel 1942-3: (B 154); 
Musti 1966, 123—4: (E 44). A position analogous to that of an émordrns could have been held by the 
Sophron placed in charge of Ephesus, &ri ris’ Eóéaov (Athen. xııı.593 b-d) by Seleucus II: on him 
see Orth 1977, 151-2: (A 46). 
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substance of the relationships between the Greek cities (in particular, for 
the reasons mentioned above, those in Asia Minor) and the Hellenistic 
kings in general, especially the Seleucids who concern us here. On the 
formal level scholars are agreed: a city normally figures in a relation of 
‘alliance’ (symmachia) with the sovereign. It appears in fact that we 
cannot and should not distinguish between cities ‘within the territory’ 
(chora) and those ‘in alliance’ (sywmachia). However, the substance of the 
relationship is notoriously more controversial. In 1937 a book by Alfred 
Heuss stressed, in relation to the Idealtypus of king and Greek city (an 
explicit reference to the theory and terminology of Max Weber), the 
fundamental independence of the Greek cities, whose political and 
constitutional structure had remained the same during the classical and 
Hellenistic periods and also as they passed from the control of one 
sovereign to that of another. Examples of interference by Hellenistic 
monarchs were mere factual occurrences which left no constitutional 
traces. To this ‘idealizing’ theory E. Bikerman replied by stressing the 
empirical and more genuinely historical aspects of the situation. 
Bikerman, at about the same time as the publication of Heuss’s book, 
published a fundamental volume on the Institutions des Selencides, which 
gave a realistic picture of the administrative apparatus and political 
methods of the Syrian dynasty. In its reference to a series of particular 
situations this book was so precise and well argued that it became the 
necessary point of departure for any study of the relations between the 
central power and the Greek cities, allied to the sovereigns, but often, in 
fact, situated in a position of heavy dependence on them. On the other 
hand it remained and still remains necessary to show the various 
gradations in the position of these cities. There is still no reason to 
question the absence of regular royal functionaries (like the epistatai), 
operating within and above the political structures of the city, in western 
Asia Minor. One must also distinguish between the purely propagandist 
and the more genuine aspects of the proclamations made by the 
sovereigns about the preservation (or restoration) of freedom (e/es- 
theria), autonomy (autonomia) and sometimes democracy (demokratia) 
(though the royal chancelleries usually preferred to pass over the latter). 
Some other scholars have insisted on the incompatability of liberty and 
civic autonomy with monarchical power. Although this is true in 
principle, it would be a mistake to take account only of the formal 
aspects of freedom (e/eutberia), which were infringed every time there 
was an intervention by the sovereign.?! It would also be unrealistic to 


5! On this theme, cf. Heuss 1937: (4 22), Bikerman 1938: (E 6) and 1939: (H 12). On the 
incompatibility between the freedom and autonomy of the cities and the power of the king see Orth 
1977: (A 46), D. Musti, ‘Formulazioni ideali e prassi politica nell’ affermazione della supremazia 
romana in Grecia’, in Tra Grecia e Roma, by various authors (Rome, 1980) 55—66. 
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refuse to consider the actual room for external and internal political 
action, which the cities, with some difficulty, tried to win or preserve. It 
is this which makes sense of the episodes involving the ‘restoration’ of 
freedom, autonomy (and even democracy) celebrated by the cities or 
recognized and perhaps even publicized by the sovereigns. Finally one 
would be showing little regard for the far from irrelevant (although not 
abundant) documentation, if one were simply to equate the political 
pattern of relations between the Seleucid kings and the Greek cities with 
the experience and political conduct of all their predecessors or of the 
other Hellenistic monarchies. Our first task then is to make some 
distinctions. 

There were cities which in general preserved their independence and, 
even though they were linked with different sovereigns at different 
periods, made it clear that they did not have to submit to the opinion or 
interests of a single one of them. One thinks first of Miletus, which 
succeeded in maintaining relations of dignified alliance, not without 
some form of subjection, with the Seleucids: this is shown in a decree in 
honour of Apame, the wife of Seleucus I, and one in honour of 
Antiochus, son of Seleucus, before he ascended the throne as Antiochus 
I. The city suffered, successively, the overlordship of Lysimachus, 
Demetrius Poliorcetes and the Ptolemies: but apparently not uninter- 
ruptedly. In their relations with the Seleucids (who re-established 
themselves under Antiochus II Theos after the tyranny of a certain 
Timarchus)?? a particular role was played by the specific connexion of 
the Seleucids with the sanctuary of Apollo at Didyma, a divinity whom 
the Seleucids considered to be the founder of their family (arcbegos).93 

Among the ancient Ionian cities, an important role was also played by 
Ephesus, which was refounded on a different site from that of the 
ancient city of Lysimachus and which, in the middle of the third century, 
was one of the royal residences under Antiochus II. The relation 
between Samos and the Seleucids was more like that of Miletus. The 
Seleucids did interfere, however (although under pressure from 
interested citizens and to put right abuses committed by their own 
administration), in matters regarding the landed property of the citizens 
of Samos in the plain of Anaea on the mainland. Here, moreover, their 
position as islanders helped to determine their particular relationship. 

The city of Ilium appears to have been more closely dependent on the 
Seleucids. We have from there a law against tyrants which suggests an 
intervention by the Seleucids to restore normal conditions after a period 


52 On the tyrant Timarchus: Musti 1966, 153-4: (E 44); Will 1979, 1.235-6: (A 67). 

53 On the Milesian decrees: Wiegand-Rehm 1958, nos. 479-80: (B 172); in general, Müller 1976: 
(B 112). On Apollo ápxmyós: OGIS 212, 13-14; 219, 25ff.; Musti 1966, 95-8, 106-7, 140, 149: (E 44); 
Günther 1971: (E 27); Orth 1977, 45, 73, 75: (A 46). 
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of political and social disturbances marked by the appearance or threat of 
a tyrannical régime Pi Reference has already been made to the special 
position of Sardis as the residence of the governor of the Seleucid rulers 
‘on this side of the Taurus’: however this position is also firmly attested 
with Antiochus Hierax (the brother of Seleucus II who rebelled against 
the legitimate king) (242-228), with Achaeus, the cousin of Antiochus 
III, who as usurper for some years maintained the secession of Asia 
Minor from the government at Antioch,» and then, still under 
Antiochus III, with the legitimate governor Zeuxis. 

It is natural that the position and story of Pergamum should have a 
place apart in the history of Seleucid Asia Minor. It was the seat of the 
royal treasure under Lysimachus. It was transferred by the treasurer 
Philetaerus to the alliance of Seleucus after Corupedium (281 B.C.). 
Thereafter it progressively asserted its independence. The first limited 
manifestations of this appeared under Eumenes, and ended in the 
definitive proclamation of himself as king by Attalus I. Attalus had 
consolidated his power and prestige with a famous victory over the 
Galatians and cleverly exploited the opportunity provided by the 
disturbances in western Asia Minor which were caused by the Celtic 
invasion from the third decade of the century onwards. 

The history of the relations of the Seleucids with western Asia Minor, 
from the time of Seleucus I to the battle of Magnesia and the peace of 
Apamea, can be divided into the following periods: 

(1) One of relations based rather on diplomacy than on hegemony, 
which lasted until Corupedium (312—281 B.C.). 

(2) The most critical period as regards actual crises (and scarcity of 
documentation), which stretches from the beginning of the reign of 
Antiochus I until the early years of the reign of Antiochus II 
(c. 280-258). 

(3) Consolidation during the latter years of Antiochus II’s reign (until 
his death in 246 8.c.). This can be traced for example at Miletus and in 
other cities of Ionia, but its existence is also proved by gestures of 
liberality like that of the sovereign to Priene. 

(4) The new critical period of the Laodicean War (246-241), with the 
connected crisis in the central power and the appearance as governor of 
Sardis of Antiochus Hierax, at war against his brother Seleucus II. 
(5) The period of the secessions of Hierax and Achaeus. 

(6) The glorious but short-lived restoration due to Antiochus III. 

In the better periods (the reign of Seleucus I, the later years of 
Antiochus II and the period of Antiochus IIT) but also to some extent in 

54 On the Seleucids and Samos, cf. SEG 1.566; the law of Ilium against tyrants: OGIS 218 (= Frisch 


1975, 62-80, no. 25: (B 78)). Important for all the cities is Magie’s classic work (1950: (E 81)). 
55 On Achaeus and his revolt, see especially Schmitt 1964, 158—88: (E 51); Walbank 1967, 11.63-6, 


95-8: (B 37)- 
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the rest there is a particular characteristic of the relations between the 
central Seleucid power and the ancient Greek cities of Asia Minor. This 
is the special attention and respect shown by the Seleucid sovereigns 
towards the political forms of democracy and the principle, proclaimed 
at least verbally, of freedom (e/eutheria) 55 

In general the Seleucid monarchy exhibited a certain respect for what 
has been called the proud susceptibility of the ‘bourgeoisie? of the Greek 
cities and for the forms and political ideologies to which this had given 
rise; but at certain moments, for instance under Antiochus III in the first 
years of the second century B.c., on the eve of the encounter with Rome 
and in conscious expectation of this, there was an appeal to demokratia in 
the fullest sense as a régime with a “popular basis’. In about 190 B.c., 
during his last years, Antiochus III in fact played the popular card, in 
order to win the sympathies of the masses.57 

As regards both these aspects of Seleucid policy there is a great deal to 
be learnt from the study of the rich epigraphic material from Teos, 
published magisterially by P. Herrmann.58 We find documented here a 
special relationship between the king and the city, with its democratic 
traditions and popular organs of government. Teos in turn had a cult of 
the Seleucid sovereign, the forms of which recall those documented in 
other Greek cities of Asia Minor, such as Ilium and others. 

If, however, the relationship between the central power and the 
different cities of Asia Minor was varied, so too was that between the 
central power and the native populations. An important part of the 
region will have consisted of royal estates (basilike chora) occupied and 
worked by the royal peasants (basilikoi laoi). But it should not be 
forgotten that it was in this region of the Seleucid kingdom, in Anatolia, 
that there existed a particularly marked distinction between peoples 
(ethne) and rulers (dynastar) (see above p. 178). The former were 
autonomous populations living in tribal conditions and jealously 
guarding fairly strong forms of independence; they lived in Lycia, 
Pisidia, Pamphylia, Isauria and Lycaonia. The latter were small local 
lords in a relationship of fairly tenuous dependence on the central 
power, such as Olympichus of Mylasa or the dynasty of the Teucridae at 
Olba in Cilicia. 


5 On demokratia in Seleucid inscriptions, Musti 1966, 158—45: (E 44); 1977, 280-2: (H 150). On 
the political life of a Seleucid foundation in Roman imperial times, Robert in Gagniers et al. 1969, 
279-335: (B 195). 

57 Besides the ‘popular’ traits evident in the policy of Antiochus III before and during the 
conflict with Rome, which I have discussed elsewhere (1966, 160ff.: (E 44)), note also the marked 
benevolence towards the poor (the &oßevoövres), displayed by Queen Laodice (II or III), whose 
letter precedes that of Antiochus III, but was inscribed under him, in an inscription of lasus 
(Pugliese Carratelli 1967-8, 445-6, ll. 13-14, 23: (B 122); J. and L. Robert, Ball, épig. 1971, 502-9). 

58 Cf. Herrmann 1965: (B 85). On the asy/ia of Teos on the eve of the Roman-Syrian war cf. 
Errington 1980: (E 67). 
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VII. RELATIONS WITH IRAN. RETREAT FROM FURTHER 
ASIA. GROWTH OF THE PARTHIANS. GREEKS IN BACTRIA 
AND INDIA 


The repeated attempts of the Seleucids to keep Asia Minor and many 
ancient Greek cities of the Aegean under their control reflected 
understandable political aims and were in line with an historical 
tradition of successive empires in those parts. The precise role of the 
Itanian regions and the policies pursued there by the Seleucid sovereigns 
are less clear, bearing in mind that, in comparison with the Persian 
empire, the axis of the Seleucid kingdom was markedly further to the 
west. All in all, in the second half of the reign of Seleucus I the axis of the 
Seleucid empire is still perhaps more correctly defined as Syro- 
Mesopotamian (with the possible addition of Cilicia) than as Syro- 
Anatolian. In any case the formation of a unity, an economic and 
political nucleus between the Tigris and the Mediterranean, through the 
rise of the Seleucid state, is an undeniable fact, which distinguishes it 
significantly from the moreeastern location (geographical, economic and 
political) of the Persian empire.5° 

A first aspect of the problem is to define the Iranian policy of the first 
Seleucids, to ascertain the extent and meaning of their undeniable 
engagement and progressive disengagement. It is a problem (or group 
of problems) which must be seen first and foremost in geographical and 
chronological terms. 

Between 305 and 303 Seleucus I made war on the Indian king 
Chandragupta (Sandrakottos or Sandrokottos in Greek), who ruled 
over the valley of the Indus, modern Pakistan. But the peace with which 
he ended that war was a compromise and in effect an act of renunciation. 
Thus at the outset one must determine the western limits of the Mauryan 
kingdom of Sandrokottos — who was the grandfather of A$oka, the 
author of several edicts, engraved on cliffs, among them a famous 


59 Seyrig 1970: (E 53) stresses the innovative aspects connected with the foundation of Seleuceia- 
in-Pieria and Antioch-on-the-Orontes, with respect to previous traditions of settlement and trade, 
and the pointedly philo-Macedonian character of the colonizing work of Seleucus l. The 
importance of the area around Aleppo, on the other hand, particularly in regard to communications 
and exchanges with the regions of the interior, may go back to very ancient times, as is shown by the 
extraordinary discoveries of Ebla (Tell Mardikh), the city of northern Syria about 80 km south of 
Aleppo, on the road to Hama and Damascus, where recent archaeological excavations have enabled 
us to locate the centre of a flourishing state, with considerable commercial interests, dating back to 
the third millenium B.C., and have brought to light the remains of a royal palace and an extremely 
rich archive of clay tablets. 

% On Seleucid policy towards Iran, the pages of Will 1979, 1.262--3 14: (A 67), are illuminating (cf. 
also idem. 1982, 11.51—69, 344—55, 400-10, 413-16: (A 67)). 
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bilingual Greek and Aramaic edict from Alexandria-Kandahar.8! The 
question is to ascertain how much of the conquests of Alexander the 
Great were kept by Seleucus I. After establishing himself in Babylonia in 
312, Seleucus had pushed on into Bactria and from there to India (which 
included at least the valley of the Indus) but he later surrendered to 
Chandragupta at any rate the eastern part of Gedrosia and Arachosia 
and the territory of the Paropamisadae (that is the eastern part of modern 
Afghanistan, the south-west part of Pakistan and Beluchistan). But 
did the region of Alexandria-Kandahar fall under Mauryan rule at the 
time of Sandrokottos, or later under his son Bindusara, or only during 
the reign of his grandson A$oka? Under Seleucus I (or Antiochus I) or 
under Antiochus II? And how far east did Seleucus advance?®? 

These questions must remain without a precise answer, although we 
can reasonably say that Seleucid rule in Gedrosia and Arachosia must 
have shown its weakness from the time of Seleucus I. The expansion of 
the Seleucid empire to the central and north-eastern regions of Iran 
carried with it the serious problem of whether it was really possible to 
administer and control these vast regions, interrupted by mountain 
chains and deserts and inhabited by diverse tribes. But it is no accident 
that they maintained a tenuous but longer lasting relationship (first a 
link that was also political, then at least a cultural and perhaps always a 
commercial link) with the central regions of the new Graeco- 
Macedonian empire. These countries appear to be fairly distant from the 
Greek world on the map, but looked at more carefully, it is clear that 
they occupy a position with which it was very easy to maintain 
communications owing to the existence of ancient roads, which had 
been retravelled, re-explored and militarily consolidated first by 
Alexander, then by Antigonus, and after him by Seleucus. This explains 
why Bactria maintained cultural relations with the Seleucid world for a 
longer time than Gedrosia or Arachosia and why for at least two 
centuries it remained an outpost of hellenism. Likewise the middle and 
higher reaches of the Indus remained notably exposed to Greek cultural 
influences. 

Seleucid interest in ruling over at least part of the Iranian heritage left 
by Alexander the Great to the Graeco-Macedonians undoubtedly 
persisted under Antiochus I. Evidence for this lies first in Antiochus Us 
own experience of governing the “upper satrapies’, that is the Iranian 
regions (apart from Mesopotamia), while his father was still alive (viz. 


H C£. Tucci ef al. 1958: (E 208); Schlumberger ef al. 1958: (E 200); Thapar 1961: (E 207); Pugliese 
Carratelli-Garbini 1964: (E 197). 

6° The references to Antiochus OD in the second and especially the thirteenth of the great 
rupestrian edicts of Asoka seem to make a clear distinction between the Seleucid state and that of 
Asoka himself. 
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before 280 B.C.). Then there is Antiochus’ own Iranian origin: he was the 
son of Seleucus and Apame, a daughter of the Bactrian Spitamenes 
(according to Arrian, Anab. v11.4.6). Finally there is the presence of 
cities named Antioch as far afield as Margiana (if the name really dates 
back to the first Antiochus). However it is certain that in the first decade 
of his reign (280-270) Antiochus I had to face difficulties and conflicts in 
Asia Minor and Seleucis (meaning Syria Seleucis or perhaps, more 
generally, the Seleucid dominions east of the Taurus). It is difficult to say 
how many years of his reign he devoted to political (and even military) 
intervention in the Iranian regions, extending to the farthest north- 
eastern areas. Positive evidence is lacking. But everything leads us to 
suspect that the reign of Antiochus II (261—246 B.C.) represented the first 
serious crisis for the Iranian possessions of the Seleucids and for their 
whole Iranian policy. 

As to the purpose of this policy, there is no doubt that its military 
aspects of defence and consolidation were of particular importance. By 
accepting and maintaining the general character of Alexander the 
Great's advance and conquest and by assuming the control of Bactria, 
they guaranteed the coherent defence of the ‘umbilical cord’ that 
connected this region with the central parts of the kingdom. Both areas 
were alike protected by the whole outpost of Iran, which acted as a first 
line of defence. It is true that Seleucid policy also had its more aggressive 
aspects designed to penetrate more deeply into the Iranian regions and 
link them more closely with the central nucleus of the Seleucid state and 
empire. There will have been economic interests concerned with the 
exploitation of local resources, the appropriation, at least in part, of 
lands belonging to the local aristocracy, and the guarding of trade 
routes. Seleucid colonization also left its marks here, and this is a fact of 
general importance, even though the main over-riding purpose of the 
colonies in these regions appears to have been military. However the 
general impression remains — and although this is a summary judge- 
ment, it is valid and apposite and also one expressed in the ancient 
sources — that Iran, both in Media and Persis, which made up its central 
part and richest regions, and in its almost legendary offshoots in Bactria 
and Sogdiana, was for the Seleucid kingdom a sort of grandiose outpost, 
an extraordinary bulwark,® but, ultimately, something marginal to the 
economic and political unity which was growing up in the Syro- 
Mesopotamian heart of the state. This seems to be reflected in the 
difference in social structure between the Iranian regions and those of 
Mesopotamia. In Iran during the Achaemenid period and probably, at 
least partly, during the Hellenistic age, there existed an aristocracy of 


$$ On the idea of a bulwark against the barbarians, cf. for example Polyb. x1.34.5. 
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landlords, a warrior nobility who owned vast tracts of land. In the 
Mesopotamian regions the fundamental structure (one may term it 
* Asiatic’) was based on the village and on the royal power and so on a 
more direct relationship of despot and subjects. There was in short little 
or no mediation, so to say, through a nobility oflocallords enjoying some 
independence of the sovereign power — or displaying in relation to the 
central authority marks of dependency basically connected with well- 
defined forms of property-owning and personal rule. In Iran there was a 
strong intermediate power (both economic and military, and so in a 
sense political) and it was this which, far more than in Syria or 
Mesopotamia, prevented the Greeks becoming firmly established 
ethnically, politically, culturally and economically — except when the 
Greek element itself took on a separatist role, providing pretexts and 
suppott for the autonomist tendencies of the population and primarily 
of the local aristocracy. 

After Antiochus I, the first Seleucid king to set foot in Iran was 
Seleucus II, between 230 and 227. His campaign did not have results in 
any way comparable to the successes achieved by Antiochus III, whether 
in the war against the usurpers Molon and Alexander for the reconquest 
of the central and western parts of Iran (227-220 B.C.) or in the glorious 
‘anabasis’ which followed (212-205/4 B.c.). Although these wars 
enabled Antiochus III to consolidate his authority in large areas of Iran 
and to assume or be granted the title of Great King (megas basileus), they 
did not result in a reconquest of Parthia and Armenia — though indeed he 
did win some remarkable victories against their kings, which at least. 
succeeded in restraining for a time the Parthian advance towards the 
west. As for the more eastern regions such as Bactria or Gandhara, 
Antiochus the Great had to be content with small acts of formal 
recognition which brought him certain immediate practical 
advantages.61 

There is a problem about the chronology of the withdrawal of the 
Seleucid kingdom from Bactria and the more westerly Parthia. There isa 
‘high’ chronology, which places at least the initial stage of the process of 
separation in the reign of Antiochus II, and a ‘low’ chronology, which 
transfers the whole of these events to the reign of Seleucus II and in 
particular to the period of the so-called * War of the Brothers' (between 
Seleucus II and Antiochus Hierax, c. 240/39-237 B.C.) The ‘high’ 
chronology has been supported chiefly by Bikerman and the ‘low’ in 


4 Walbank 1967, 11.231—42 and 312-16: (B 37) (on the expedition against Arsaces of Parthia and 
Xerxes of Armenia and on the relations with Euthydemus of Bactria and Sophagasenus the Indian 
who ruled in Gandhara). Antiochus recognized Euthydemus' title of basileus and obtained elephants 
from him; he promised one of his daughters as a wife to his son Demetrius. With Sophagasenus his 
relation was clearly more distant: it was a renewal of ¢:Afa and a concession of elephants and 
financial payments by the Indian king (for whose identification see Walbank, Joer, citt.). 
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various studies by J. Wolski.6 It is of course not merely a chronological 
problem, since it is one thing to say that Bactria and Parthia broke away 
from the Seleucid kingdom by taking advantage of internal discords 
occurring there, and another to say that under Antiochus II the shift of 
the axis of the kingdom towards the west was accelerated and that this in 
itself in some degree prepared the ground for, and encouraged, the great 
secessions of the regions of northern and north-eastern Iran. 

The chronological uncertainty derives of course from the different 
(and contradictory) sources regarding the facts just mentioned — and 
that problem is discussed below in an appendix.® There it is argued that 
the following stages can be traced in the defection of the eastern 
provinces: 

(1) Rebellion of the Greek (or Graeco-Macedonian) satraps of the two 
peripheral regions, viz. Diodotus of Bactria and Andragoras, satrap of 
Parthyene. 

(2) During the last years of the reign of Antiochus II, nomadic tribes, 
Scythians or Parnians, under the command of one Arsaces (or of Arsaces 
and Tiridates) began their movement from the Scythian steppes towards 
Parthyene. They murdered the governor, who was already in rebellion 
against the central power, and set up an independent state, which they 
then consolidated during the reign of Seleucus II. 

The formation of the Parthian state was thus primarily the victory of a 
nomadic over a settled element. However these nomads were in turn 
linked with settled populations in the Scythian area and these gave them 
vital support. 

Bactria had enjoyed a significant urban development with the 
coming of Graeco-Macedonian rule and considerable hellenization of 
former centres, such as Ai Khanum at the confluence of the Oxus (Amu 
Darya) and the Kowkcheh. The city has been uncovered in the course of 
the excellent French excavations. À palace, a theatre, a gymnasium and 
other buildings were found, but the hellenization of the city can also be 
deduced from the discovery of Greek inscriptions and the traces left by 
papyri (which have been associated with the work of Clearchus of 
Soli). Evidence for the economic development of Bactria has been 
provided particularly by coins of the Greek kings of the second century 


P Cf. Bikerman 1944: (E 7); Wolski 1947: (E 210) and 1956-8: (E 211) (followed in substance by 
Schmitt 1964, 64-6 and 70-6: (E 51)); Will 1979, 1.301—8: (A 67). 

D See pp. 219-20. Doubts about the historicity of Arsaces and/or Tiridates in Wolski 1959, 1962 
and 1976: (E 212, 214-15). 

87 On the excavations at Ai Khanum, cf. Schlumberger-Bernard 1965: (E 201); Bernard 1967: (E 
182) and CR Acad. Inser. 1966-72, 1974-6, 1978 (accounts of the palace, theatre, gymnasium, other 
buildings): (E 181). See Plates vol., pls. 17, 26. On thecanalization ofthe surrounding territory, going 
back to the time of the Achaemenid sovereigns and, even before, to che Bronze Age, and lasting till 
the Middle Ages, which was in use during the Hellenistic period (and in a different social and 
economic context) by the new Greek landowners, cf. Gentelle 1978: (E 190); Briant 1978, 77-8: (E 12). 
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(Plates vol., pls. 35—6). Thus Bactria continued to have an autonomous 
existence. Its population did not change (or become radically integrated 
with native elements) after its separation from the Seleucid kingdom, as 
was the case with Parthyene. 

In Parthyene there was a change, or at least a modification, in the 
population caused by the displacement of the original settled element by 
the nomads. The history of Bactria reflects the loosening of the Seleucid 
hold on the Iranian regions and the withdrawal by the Greeks of that 
area from its relationship and links with the central power (in Syria 
and Mesopotamia). There were also thrusts towards autonomy by the 
Iranian population: but in Bactria the latter remained undisturbed, 
either in subordination to, or side by side with, the Graeco- Macedonian 
element (and in itself the diversity in their modes of settlement and social 
organization, with the one group living in towns and the other in tribes 
and in some cases as nomads, may even have contributed to their 
establishing some kind of compromise, precarious though it was). 
Central and northern Iran, on the other hand, was overrun by a wave of 
nomads of Scythian origin, called Parnians, and this resulted in a new 
dynasty. 

Movements towards independence can be traced in Persis (Phars). 
There coins of the fratadara (ot frataraka?) of Persepolis-Istachr point to 
something of the sort but are difficult to date; suggestions vary between 
the reign of Seleucus I and that of Seleucus IV. The identification of the 
Seleucus mentioned in a passage of Polyaenus (v11.39—40) in the context 
of fighting between Macedonians and Persians is no less uncertain.59 

The anabasis of Antiochus III (212-205/4) which took him into 
Media, Hyrcania, Parthia and Bactria, did not result in a renewed 
subjugation of these last two regions. King Euthydemus of Bactria 
obtained recognition of his formal sovereignty from Antiochus III. The 
Parthian kingdom too began to expand gradually to cover the whole of 
Iran (under Antiochus IV) and Mesopotamia (in the course of the 
conflicts between the two branches of the Seleucid family descended, as 
we have already seen, from Antiochus III). During the long reign of 
Mithridates I of Parthia (175-138 B.c.), Parthian control expanded over 
large areas of Seleucid territory. The second century B.c. also marked the 
end of the brief flowering of the Indo-Greek kingdoms, which had 
expanded considerably towards the valley of the Indus under Demetrius 
I and later, under Demetrius II and Menander.® 

& On the rebellion of Oborzus (Vahuberz), Will 1979, 1. 280: (A 67); 1982, 11.350: (A 67). 

© For a dating in the epoch of Demetrius I, son of Euthydemus, of the Greek advance into 
Gandhara and the plain of the Indus, see Tarn 195 1: (E 206); against Narain 1957: (E 196); Simonetta 
1958: (E 204); Woodcock 1966: (E 217) (for a lower dating, referring to Demetrius II, son of 


Antimachus Theos, and especially Menander and Apollodotus, of the expansion into the plain of 
the Indus and of the succeeding expansion towards the Ganges and the south). The role of 
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In the second century B.c., after the efforts at expansion towards 
Egypt and Palestine and the attempts to extend his power towards Iran 
by Antiochus IV, one can detect a gradual flaking away of the Seleucid 
kingdom. All the peripheral regions were lost, Judaea (through the re- 
volt of the Maccabees), the cities of Phoenicia and southern Syria, parts 
of Iran and then Mesopotamia (through the expansion of the Parthians 
as mentioned above); and there is evidence for the development of 
neighbouring states, independent or hostile, such as Commagene and 
Armenia. Before it finally became a Roman province, the Seleucid 
kingdom even lost its dynastic identity and, for several years between 85 
and 69 B.c., was under the rule of an Armenian king, Tigranes. 


VIII. CONCLUSION 


Rostovtzeff's general conclusion in the previous edition of the Cambridge 
"Ancient Histery concerning the historical outcome of the creation of the 
Seleucid kingdom tends to be pessimistic. Two desirable consequences 
singled out by Rostovtzeff, the foundation of cities and hellenization, 
were, according to him, only scantily achieved. Confirmation of this can 
be derived from what happened in the sphere of religion and of culture 
generally. The local religions showed an impressive staying power. As 
for Greek culture, only a few names stand out: a couple of philosophers, 
a poet (Meleager of Gadara), an historian (Posidonius), who seems to 
Rostovtzeff to be much less Syrian than the fact that he was born at 
Apamea might suggest. In Rostovtzeff's opinion the achievement of 
Seleucid Syria is to be assessed historically as a posthumous contri- 
bution. In the general history of culture, the Seleucid empire functioned 
merely as a vehicle of transmission. Sassanid Persia, Christian Armenia 
and Syria, pre-Islamic Arabia, the culture of Gandhara and Taxila are 
unthinkable without the role of intermediary played by the Seleucid 
kingdom. 

This pessimistic picture cannot be fundamentally disputed. It can only 
be filled out with greater detail and illuminated by introducing new 
perspectives. Meanwhile there is need, in the historical field generally, of 
a deeper analysis of the very concept of hellenization and politicization; 
and that means, first and foremost, defining the social context in which 
the process of hellenization and politicization took place. The policy of 
hellenization is usually seen as the expression of a programme of the 
Seleucid dynasty carried out in collaboration with the aristocratic strata 
of the population. Of course in some regions, and especially in areas and 
Eucratides is also disputed. He appears to have fought Demetrius II ¢. 171 B.C. and taken power in 


Bactria (cf. especially Masson 1961: (E 195)). On these problems see Will 1982, 11.343—52, 400—4: (A 
67), and Habicht in vol. vm of the present work. 
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communities not previously hellenized, Seleucid policy was directed 
primarily towards the aristocracies; and it was at this level that more or 
less fragile agreements could be concluded. The classic case of a 
hellenizing movement, which did not penetrate the more dense strata of 
the population and, although it made headway among some of the 
aristocracy, ran up against national and religious resistance with strong 
popular support, was the hellenizing policy pursued by Antiochus IV in 
Judaea. Elsewhere, however, for example in the previously hellenized 
area of western Asia Minor, which had its own distinct and characteristic 
political traditions, Seleucid policy was not exclusively directed at an 
understanding with the aristocracy and higher classes. There on the 
contrary Seleucid policy could present itself in a variety of hues and 
offered the possibility of broader political alliances which sometimes (as 
in the Romano-Syrian war) reached down to, and involved, even the 
lowest classes of the population. Thus hellenization and politicization 
did not always and everywhere mean a break with the popular base. 
They varied according to regions and also according to periods and 
situations. Where the dynasty succeeded in its intention of creating large 
utban centres, the conditions could arise for a certain cultural fusion 
between Greeks and natives. This follows from the considerations put 
forward above on the basis of recent studies concerning the forms and 
effects of Seleucid colonization. Furthermore, we have slightly better 
documentation (and information) than was available in Rostovtzeff's 
time on at least two aspects of the policy of the Seleucids: first, their 
policy towards the temples, cities and temple properties can be shown to 
be more respectful than was previously thought and, secondly, the 
spread of Greek culture and aspects of Macedonian culture (as seen from 
the cults and place names) was larger and more potent than was 
previously thought. The Graeco-Macedonian colonists and their de- 
scendants show a capacity to express their culture which is seen to be 
proportionately greater, the more archaeological and epigraphical 
documentation we have available. Of course this does not prove that 
there was a strong and deep hellenization of the natives, although the 
evidence for this too is constantly increasing (for example in the most 
recent studies and publications on the cultural situation in Hellenistic 
and Roman Cappadocia). However the cultural vitality of the Graeco- 
Macedonian colonies and settlements was a remarkably widespread 
phenomenon. 

On the other hand, hellenization does not seem to be an adequate 
criterion for judging the historical success of the creation of the Seleucid 
kingdom. Altogether, the Seleucid state, if one looks both at the top and 
at the base, appears to be a society of the asiatic or ‘ancient oriental’ type, 
of which the fundamental characteristics are a monarch who is ‘lord of 
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the land', on the one hand, and an immense peasant population, which 
inhabits it in a condition of dependence but of of slavery, on the other. In 
this society the causes of crisis are introduced and develop alongside the 
introduction of new economic forms at variance with the 'ancient 
oriental” aspects, which however remain the basic ones. The new forms 
consist in the development of urbanization and trade together with a 
limited development of slavery. Seleucid society does not seem however 
to have been able to develop these new forms to the point of a fully 
established system of slavery, which would have been to its own profit. 
Syria was to become rather the great reservoir of slaves for the 
western Mediterranean, where slavery flourished from the second 
century B.C. at least to the end of the first century A.D. 

As for the causes of the decline and fall of the Seleucid empire, for 
which Rostovtzeff stresses (not without some uncertainty and contradic- 
tion) both the external (aggression by Rome and the Parthians) and the 
internal factors (poor cohesion, dynastic conflicts, internal anarchy), it 
now seems that they are to be looked for chiefly in the internal structure 
of the Seleucid world, and in the strong attraction which this structure 
exercised on a state like Rome which was orientated towards rule over 
other areas of the Mediterranean world, and on the needs and the social 
forces operative within the Roman state. 

In this context Rostovtzeff's definition of Posidonius as a pheno- 
menon completely extraneous to the history of Syria becomes a little less 
probable. True, Posidoniusgrew up andexpressed himself in antithesis to 
the society of Seleucid Syria. But for that very reason his experience as a 
historian was in vital relation (though of a dialectical character) to 
Syria's historical experience. In the light of what has been said above, it 
will for example become clear how the interest in social history — and in 
the history of slavery in particular — which characterizes Posidonius? 
work, arose, what it reflects and what, in a complicated fashion, it is 
reacting against. To complete his literary, historiographical and general 
cultural education, Posidonius certainly had to leave Syria and move to 
the old Greek cities, such as Athens and Rhodes. But as regards his special 
place as a historian, he can be understood and he receives the full 
recognition that is his due only when he is seen against the background 
of the political, social and economic history of Syria. It is therefore no 
accident that the most important evidence which we possess on these 
historical aspects, comes to us from the geographical work of Strabo, 
who derived it largely from Posidonius of Apamea. 
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THE DATE OF THE SECESSION OF BACTRIA AND 
PARTHIA FROM THE SELEUCID KINGDOM 


(see pp. 213-16) 


The chronology of the secession of Bactria and Parthia from the Seleucid realm 
is obscure owing to the inconsistent information afforded by the sources, and 
opinion has swung between a ‘high’ dating, which places the initial events in 
the reign of Antiochus II, and a ‘low’ dating which brings them down to that of 
Seleucus II. There is a reference to the ‘ War of the Brothers’, ‘duorum fratrum 
regum, Seleuci et Antiochi, discordia’, in Justin (x11.4.3 ff.). There is also a 
curious reference to an Antiochus called Callinicus (who was apparently a/so 
called Seleucus) in the Byzantine historian Syncellus (p. 284 Bonn). The ‘high’ 
dating is decidedly the more probable; considerations in favour of the ‘low’ 
dating are sometimes based on forced interpretations of the fundamental texts. 
Without going into all the particulars, I limit myself here to making some 
observations about some aspects of the exegesis of our texts, which do not seem 
to me to have been sufficiently exploited. 
(i) There is a clear reference to the period of Antiochus II regarding the 
Parthian secession in a fundamental text of Arrian (Parthica fr. 1). The name of the 
Seleucid governor in this text is Pherecles, whereas in Syncellus it is Agathocles, 
and elsewhere it is Andragoras, but this is a difficulty, or rather a variant, which 
remains on any chronology. But Justin (xL1.4.3) also refers to the consulate of 
Manlius Vulso and Atilius Regulus as the date of the beginning of the invasion 
of Parthyene. It is true that he also speaks here of Seleucus II, but the consular 
date (256 or 250) represents a chronological element independent of Seleucid 
chronology. Wolski interprets that as an element of weakness, but in fact, 
because it is a ‘foreign body’, it could constitute an element of strength. It is 
certain that we cannot claim Justin’s reference to the fratrum discordia as proof of 
a late date (Seleucus IT) for the beginning of the invasion of the Parni into Parthia, 
because Justin (with noteworthy coherence here) himself distinguishes two 
phases: (1) a first phase linkéd to the consulate of Vulso and Regulus (though 
indeed dated anachronistically under Seleucus II), which is the date of the 
beginning of the Parnian invasion and the secession of Parthia; (2) a second phase, 
in which the discordia fratrum ‘dedit impunitatem: that is, in which the secession 
was consolidated, but in the course of time. 
(ii) It is not certain nor is it indeed probable that the fragment of Strabo x1.9.2, 
C. 515 contains any mention of the War of the Brothers of ¢. 240/39-237.7 The 
70 Strabo x1.9.2.C. 515: vewrepodevrwv dé ràv E£w roo Taópov da Tò mpós ors elvai robs ns 
Zupias xai ras Mnôias BaauMas robs éxovras Kai ravra, mpwrov èv ri Baxtpraviy &réornoay oi 
memoreupévor Kai THY éyyds abris rácav oi nepi Ev008npov, Erect’ ' Apoëxns, àvmp Xxb0ns «rA. On 
the fragment cf. also the analysis of Will 1979, 1.305-6: (A 67) (who suggests a different 


chronological view); and the edition of F. Lasserre, Strabon, Géographie (Livre xt) (Paris, 1975) 91 
and 140. 
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correction mpös GAAnAous instead of mpös AAANAoıs of the manuscript tradition, 
represents a modification of the traditional text which is almost as slight as the 
other proposed correction (mpös &Mois), but it presupposes a distinction 
between the king of Media on the one hand, and the king of Syria on the other, 
which does not correspond to that between Seleucus IE (who was king of Syria 
and Media, etc.) and Antiochus Hierax (the sovereign of western Asia Minor). 
However, the presence of the words «ai raûra (‘these regions as well") renders 
the correction mpós & ous (the kings of Syria and Media were busy with ‘ other 
regions” or ‘other affairs") somewhat attractive. On the other hand, from the 
chronological point of view, the whole passage of Strabo labours under the 
difficulty created by the reference to Euthydemus of Bactria and consequently 
by the chronology (which is far too late) that Strabo appears to attribute to these 
events. In addition the meaning of é£w ro? Taópov is open to limitless argument, 
but in principle one must surely admit a reference to those oriental regions, 
Bactria and Parthia, about which Strabo goes on in the same passage to mention 
particular, individual events. 
(iii) We therefore have no clear and decisive evidence in favour of putting the 
defection of Parthia ‘under Seleucus Il’. For Justin’s first piece of evidence is 
linked with the chronology of the consuls of 256 (or 250) B.c. and thus one 
solution is af least as good as the other. His second testimony, moreover, that 
relative to the discordia fratrum, clearly refers to the conclusive stage of the 
Parthian rebellion. And finally Syncellus’ evidence is not in the form given by 
Wolski (‘a Seleucus whose second name was Antiochus’), but, if we follow the 
text, exactly the reverse (‘an Antiochus whose second name was Seleucus"). 
Certainly there is the attribute Callinicus which we know was given to 
Seleucus II. But how far is anepithet in honour of a victory decisive for singling 
out a particular sovereign? On the other hand there is at least one strong piece of 
evidence in favour of Antiochus II, that of Arrian; and there is also the consulat 
date given by Justin. Furthermore the official beginning of the Parthian era was 
1 Nisan 247 B.C., a year which falls firmly within the reign of Antiochus II. 
However, even if it began under Antiochus II (and that would be almost in 
the logic of things, given the reduced commitment to an Iranian policy undet 
this sovereign), the secession of Bactria and Parthyene took place over a period 
of years, and that was apparently the period stretching from the last years of 
Antiochus II to the period of the war between Seleucus II and Antiochus 
Hierax. 


CHAPTER 11 


THE SYRIAN-EGYPTIAN WARS AND THE NEW 
KINGDOMS OF ASIA MINOR 


H. HEINEN 


I. INTRODUCTION 


This chapter describes the wars between the Ptolemies and the Seleucids 
from the end of the eighties to the battle of Raphia (217 B.c.).! These 
conflicts, which scholars term the Syrian Wars, were to continue in the 
second century; they run like a scarlet thread through the history of the 
Ptolemies and the Seleucids. The virtually incessant enmity between the 
two neighbouring kingdoms was not restricted to the wars for 
possession of the border areas of Phoenicia and Palestine but came to 
assume far greater proportions; in the third century the Syrian Wars also 
encompassed the western and southern coasts of Asia Minor and helped 
create the conditions that led to a new configuration of states in that area. 
The Jewish people was caught up in the centre of the conflict through 
the fact that Palestine was under Ptolemaic rule throughout the third 
century. This link with Egypt had brought large numbers of Jews to 
Alexandria. In the second century B.c. the growing hellenization of the 
Alexandrian Jews made it necessary to translate the Scriptures into 
Greek (the Septuagint) but it also gave rise to anti-semitism, which 
would reach its bloody climax in Roman Alexandria. This hellenization 
also ranks as one of the historical consequences of the link between 
Ptolemaic Egypt and the Phoenician-Palestinian region, no less than the 
intervention of the Romans in the Near East from the beginning of the 
second century onwards, which was invited by the conflicts between the 
Ptolemies and the Seleucids. 

The root cause of the Syrian Wars can be traced back to the battle of 
Ipsus in 301 B.c. Ptolemy I did not relinquish the territories in Phoenicia 
and Coele-Syria? that he then occupied and the Seleucids, for their part, 


1 Fundamental reading: Will 1979: (A 67), with reference to sources and bibliography. ‘Syrian 
War of Succession”: Will, 1.139-42; First Syrian War: Will, 1.144-50; Second and Third Syrian 
Wars: Will, 1.234—61; Fourth Syrian War: Will 1982, 11.26—44: (4 67). 

2 Coele-Syria (meaning ‘hollow Syria’) is really the name given to the long depression stretching 
from the Lebanon and Antilebanon through the valleys of the Litani and Jordan to the Dead Sea 
and beyond to Aqaba on the Red Sea. Designations frequently vary, however, so that Coele-Syria 
can also mean, inter alia, southern Syria including Palestine and the coast. I have used it in the latter 
sense to denote Ptolemaic possessions in this region. Coele-Syria is also used by many authors to 
mean the entire area between Egypt and Cilicia. 
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missed no opportunity of trying to change that state of affairs. The 
account that follows describes the course of the conflict chronologically 
and relates developments in the theatres of war from Syria to the Aegean 
Sea. À separate section is devoted to the smaller states that sprang up in 
Asia Minor in the shadow of the competing Hellenistic powers. The 
chapter concludes with an investigation of the aims and principles 
behind Ptolemaic policy towards the Seleucids. 

The whole history of the Greek East in the third century B.C. is very 
poorly documented and this includes the Syrian Wars. There are 
practically no detailed accounts of this period by ancient historians. The 
preserved part of Diodorus' history is interrupted in the year 302 B.c. 
and Polybius does not take up the narrative until the last few decades of 
the third century; his description of the Fourth Syrian War (221-217 
B.C.) is of particular importance for this chapter.? The gaps can be filled, 
rather sketchily, on the basis of scattered literary references, of 
inscriptions and, to a lesser degree, the evidence provided by coins. In 
isolated cases papyri also throw light on the ‘great’ events of history in 
Egypt and elsewhere. 


II. PTOLEMY II AND THE FIRST SYRIAN WARS (282—246) 


The beginning of the period covered by this chapter was wholly 
dominated by the tremendous historical consequences of the battle of 
Corupedium (near Sardis) in 281 B.c., at which Lysimachus was defeated 
and killed. A large number of cities in western Asia Minor that had until 
then been firmly under the rule of Lysimachus now vowed allegiance to 
the victor, Seleucus I. In the same year, however, Seleucus was 
assassinated by Ptolemy Ceraunus.* Whereas the assassin looked to 
Macedonia for support, Seleucus' successor, his son and co-regent 
Antiochus I, was facing the task of securing his inheritance. He 
succeeded in this, but only with great difficulty. Antiochus, who was 
then in the eastern provinces of the Seleucid empire, first had to put 
down a revolt in Seleucis, in the heart of his kingdom, before he could 
begin to consolidate his power in Asia Minor. 

A little earlier there had also been a change of rule in the Ptolemaic 
empire; Ptolemy I Soter had died in 283/2 B.C. and had been succeeded 
by his son, Ptolemy II, later to receive the title of Philadelphus. He had 
been co-regent with his father since 285 B.C., so his future seemed 
assured. He removed all further obstacles by brutally eliminating his 
rivals within the royal house itself. His elder half-brother Ptolemy 

3 Essential reading: Walbank 1957, 1967 and 1979: (B 37), in particular 1957, 1.5858. (on the 
Fourth Syrian War); see also Pédech 1964, 140ff.: (B 26) (‘Les guerres de Coelé-Syrie’) and for a 


general treatment of Polybius and Egypt see Walbank 1979: (F 151). 
4 Heinen 1972, 3-94: (A 21). See above, p. 115. 
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Ceraunus, mentioned above, had already been excluded from the 
Egyptian succession and driven into exile abroad. The empire inherited 
by Ptolemy II comprised not only Egypt as its nucleus, but also the lands 
in Syria and Phoenicia occupied earlier by Ptolemy I (Coele-Syria), 
Cyprus and parts of the coast of Asia Minor. Ptolemaic sovereignty also 
extended over a series of Aegean islands and Cyrenaica, where Magas, 
another half-brother of Ptolemy II, represented Ptolemaic rule. 

Although initially the Syrian Wars focus attention on Coele-Syria, the 
point where the two hostile empires meet, it should not be forgotten 
that the oriental Hellenistic states themselves, the empires of the 
Ptolemies and the Seleucids, were strongly drawn, as though by a 
magnet, towards Greece, the Aegean Sea and the Greek coastal cities in 
western Asia Minor. These regions continued to be sources of energy 
for the Hellenistic world and it was here that the Ptolemies and the 
Seleucids also attempted to exert their influence. We shall examine the 
reasons for this attitude later; at this stage it is sufficient to acknowledge 
the westward orientation of these Hellenistic states in order to 
understand that the collapse of Lysimachus! kingdom and the sudden 
death of Seleucus I not only threw western Asia Minor into turmoil and 
brought Antiochus I upon the scene but also provoked the intervention 
of the Ptolemaic realm. 

Since the time of J. G. Droysen historians have frequently spoken of 
the Syrian War of Succession (about 280/279 B.c.) in this connexion, 
meaning thereby the campaign conducted by Antiochus I both in his 
homeland and in Asia Minor for possession of his inheritance. Ptolemy 
II is depicted as the main opponent of the Seleucids, who drove his rival 
back as far as Seleucis. There is no evidence to support the latter view, 
although there are many indications that Ptolemy exploited the 
temporary weakness of Antiochus to acquire or extend Ptolemaic 
possessions in western and southern Asia Minor. However, the exact 
extent of Ptolemaic acquisitions cannot be ascertained; historical sources 
do not show clearly how much of these areas was conquered during the 
Syrian War of Succession. The success of Antiochus I in western Asia 
Minor is better documented; here Sardis became a western secondary 
residence of the Seleucids. On the other hand, he encountered great 
difficulties with the tribes and cities on the northern coast of Asia Minor, 
particularly at Heraclea Pontica, which continued to oppose the 
Seleucids for many decades. The situation in Asia Minor was further 
complicated by the incursion of the Celts (also termed Galatians in the 
Hellenistic East), who fought a devastating campaign through Mace- 
donia and Greece and crossed the Hellespont in 278/7. The newcomers 
plagued their neighbours for a long time until they gradually found their 
place in the constellation of states in Asia Minor (see below, pp. 422-5). 
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In about 275 or perhaps a little later — around 270° — Antiochus I 
defeated them soundly in the so-called elephant battle, but even then the 
danger was far from removed. It was in the struggle against the 
Galatians and the Seleucids that Pergamum rose to greatness, but this 
belongs in another section (see below, pp. 423-4). 

It is possible, but not certain, that this first clash between Ptolemy II 
and Antiochus I was ended by a formal peace, but the root cause of the 
conflict — the rivalry between the Ptolemies and the Seleucids — was not 
resolved. Grounds for the next confrontation were supplied by Magas, 
half-brother of Ptolemy Philadelphus and the representative of Alexan- 
dria in Cyrene. His wife was Apame, the daughter of Antiochus I. It was 
possibly the murders within the house of Ptolemy II and perhaps also the 
latter's marriage to Arsinoe II that drove Magas to rebel against Ptolemy 
and led him to take the title of king. The army of invasion that he led to 
Egypt had to withdraw without achieving its purpose, however, as 
Libyan nomads raised a revolt in his rear. Ptolemy himself, who was 
preparing to defend his sovereignty, was detained by an uprising at 
home — a mutiny among Celtic mercenaries — and prevented from giving 
chase to the fleeing Magas, who was now able to rule Cyrenaica free 
from serious threat until the middle of the third century. 

What is really astonishing is that Magas encouraged his father-in-law 
Antiochus to wage war on Ptolemy but that the two allies were not able 
to co-ordinate their military operations. It would appear that Magas' 
troops had already withdrawn — probably in 275 — before the actual 
outbreak of war between Ptolemy II and Antiochus I (the so-called First 
Syrian War, 274—271). This may have been due to the fact that Magas' 
plans were upset by the nomads' uprising and that Antiochus was tied 
down in Asia Minor by the Galatians.® Our knowledge of the campaigns 
in the First Syrian War is based on scattered and totally isolated 
references; the discovery of any new source could lead to a thorough 
amendment of the hypotheses proposed hitherto. As far as we can tell, 
this war did not lead to any serious change in the status quo ante, so that 
basically it represented failure for Antiochus I, who was interested in 
revising the state of affairs. Ptolemy, on the other hand, was obviously 
able to confirm his position, as otherwise Theocritus’ Idy// xvıı with its 
panegyric on the Alexandrian ruler would be difficult to understand; the 
idyll lays great stress on the extensive ring of Ptolemaic external 
possessions in Phoenicia and Arabia, in Syria, Libya and Ethiopia, in 
Pamphylia and Cilicia, in Lycia and Caria and in the Cyclades. 

Ptolemy II held magnificent displays to underline his success, or what 

5 See below p. 425 n. 26. 


8 New angles on the relationship between Alexandria and the western territories, in particular 
Cyrenaica, in Bagnall 1976, 195—209: (F 204). 
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was claimed as success, in this war. À hieroglyphic stele in Pithom (the 
Greek Heroopolis, in the eastern Delta) records that in his campaign 
against the Seleucid empire the king brought back to Egypt statues of 
gods that had been carried away by the enemy.? This does admittedly 
rank as one of the more frequently documented actions of an Egyptian 
ruler, especially in the third century, but it should not be rejected on 
these grounds as a worthless cliché. Instead, the entire episode recorded 
on the Pithom stele demonstrates that the repatriation of Egyptian 
deities actually occurred and was celebrated with due ceremony by the 
native priesthood. No less important is the clear indication it gives of the 
extent to which the Ptolemaic ruler acknowledged the traditions of the 
Egyptian monarchy. By respecting the traditions of the country the 
Ptolemies consolidated their positions in Egypt. The quarrel between 
the Ptolemies and the Seleucids was therefore more than just a conflict 
between two Hellenistic dynasties. From the point of view of native 
Egyptians Ptolemaic foreign policy could be perceived as the continu- 
ation of their age-old traditions in the struggle against ‘the foreign 
lands', against the enemies of Egypt and its gods. This was the 
beginning of the line of thought that later would lead naturally to the 
much commented upon participation of native Egyptians in the battle of 
Raphia in 217 B.c.® Just as the repatriation of Egyptian deities was 
arranged for its calculated effect at home, so Ptolemy II wooed the 
Greeks in Egypt and the Hellenistic world with a triumphal procession 
(pompe) of unheard-of splendour, which was possibly held in 271/70 in 
connexion with the festival in Alexandria known as the P/o/ezaieia.9 A 
vivid description of at least part of the splendour displayed at this pompe 
is to be found in a report by the Rhodian Callixeinus contained in 
Athenaeus v.196a-203b. If the attribution of this procession to the year 
271/70 is correct, then it is fair to regard it as a triumphal celebration to 
mark the victorious end of the First Syrian War.10 

Arsinoe II, the sister and wife of Ptolemy Philadelphus, died in 270 
B.C. Modern portrayals often emphasize her influence on Ptolemaic 


? For the text of this Pithom stele cf. Sethe 1904-16, 81-105 (no. 20): (F 126). Mahaffy 1895, 
138-9: (F 137), offers a partial translation of this text into English. Complete German translation in 
Roeder 1959, 108-28: (F 119). Further information in the Bibliography, F(c). 

8 The same sentiment is already expressed in the tenor of the so-called satrap's stele (311 B.C.) 
after the victory of Ptolemy I at Gaza in 312 B.C. which, incidentally, was achieved with the help of 
native Egyptian units (Diod. xıx.80.4). This isa hieroglyphic inscription from the temple of Buro in 
the Delta recording the deeds of Ptolemy I and his services to the temple. Original text in Sethe 
1904-16, 1 1—22 (no. 9): (F 126), and Kamal 1905, 1.168—71 (text no. 22182); 11, pl. 56 (photograph): (F 
117); English translation in Bevan 1927, 28—32: (F 127). 

9? For the dating of the Prolemaieia and its initial celebration in 279/8 B.C. see Shear 1978, 33-6: (C 
62), based on a newly found Athenian inscription. See also ch. 5, p. 138. 

10 The link between the pompe and the Ptolemaieia in 271/70 is contested by Fraser 1972, 1.231—2: 


(A 15). 
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foreign policy, although it is difficult to recognize her hand in individual 
instances. The importance of Arsinoe in monarchic representation and 
in the ruler cult is quite clear. She must have been an extraordinary 
woman in many respects, but we should be very cautious about stressing 
any specific role that she may have played in Ptolemaic foreign policy.! 

In the following decade, the sixties of the third century, the disputes 
between the Ptolemies and the Seleucids do not occupy the front of the 
stage to the same extent. Attention is concentrated more on happenings 
in Greece and the Aegean, in particular on the Chremonidean War 
(267-261?), in which Ptolemy II allied with Athens and Sparta in an 
unsuccessful attempt to counteract Macedonian influence in Greece.!? It 
is possible that the decline of the Ptolemies' naval power in the Aegean 
also began in the sixties. Greater certainty in this regard can be obtained 
only by first establishing a firm date for the Macedonian victory over the 
Ptolemaic fleet at Cos. It is conceivable that this battle formed part of the 
Chremonidean War, but there is as little certainty over this as in dating 
the no less elusive battle of Andros (see ch. 7, pp. 239-40, 248-9). For the 
purposes of this chapter it is regrettable that the involvement of the 
Seleucids in the disputes between the Macedonian king Antigonus 
Gonatas and the Ptolemaic kingdom is not clear. The direct particip- 
ation of Antiochus I in the Chremonidean War cannot be easily proved, 
but it is quite conceivable that he might have exploited Ptolemy's 
involvement and difficulties in the war to curb Ptolemaic influence in 
Asia Minor. Here too, however, historical sources provide very sparse 
indications, for even the best and most detailed inscriptions cannot 
compensate for the loss of a continuous account from the pen of a 
historian. Nonetheless, the fact that something was happening with 
regard to the Ptolemaic possessions in Asia Minor in the sixties is 
shown by the turbulent history of Ephesus, which fell under Ptolemaic 
rule in about 262/1. This could only have been the result of a conflict 
with the Seleucids, who were then able to bring Ephesus back into their 
sphere of influence, probably around 258.18 

This action places us already mid-way through the Second Syrian War 
(260-25 3?).14 It was probably triggered by the death of Antiochus I in 
261 and the accession of Antiochus II, a state of affairs that Ptolemy II 
no doubt wished to exploit. We know practically nothing of the details 
or chronology of this war. Ptolemaic rule in Ephesus and Miletus was 

!! Longega 1968: (F 136) goes too far in this regard. 

12 Heinen 1972, 95-213: (A 21). 

13 Regarding these events and their dates see Orth 1977, 130-2: (A 46). 

14 This numbering of the Syrian Wars has been retained purely for the sake of convention. If the 
so-called War of Succession were also counted, this would already be the third major war between 


the Prolemies and the Seleucids. We know far too little, however, to separate the individual wars 
with any precision. 
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shaken by revolts (led by Ptolemy ‘the Son’ in Ephesus!? and Timarchus 
in Miletus); even Rhodes, which had previously enjoyed good relations 
with Egypt, now temporarily joined the opponents of the Ptolemies and 
inflicted a defeat on them in a naval battle off Ephesus (see below, 
p- 433). Nothing is known about hostilities in Syria-Phoenicia; the 
Eleutherus river (now called Nahr al-Kebir, north of Tripolis) ob- 
viously continued to form the boundary between the Ptolemaic and 
Seleucid empires.!6 

If we assess the separate items of evidence available, we see that 
Antiochus II emerged the victor in this struggle. In certain areas — 
specifically in Ionia, Cilicia and Pamphylia — he certainly succeeded in 
gaining new territory. In addition, Ptolemy II lost part of his 
thalassocracy in the Aegean to Antigonus Gonatas and, in particular, to 
Rhodes, whose real ascent was now beginning in parallel with the 
growing importance of Pergamum on the mainland of Asia Minor. We 
do not know the details of the peace settlement between the Ptolemaic 
and Seleucid empires (25 3 or earlier!?) apart from the interesting fact that 
Antiochus II repudiated his wife Laodice to marry Berenice, the 
daughter of Ptolemy II. We can only speculate about the intentions 
behind this dynastic link that was supposed to seal the peace and about 
the hopes and fears that the two parties may have harboured. Although 
at the time of their conclusion such political marriages could contribute 
to the reconciliation of competing powers, through their offspring they 
also promoted reciprocal claims to the throne and probably created 
mote problems than they solved, at least between the Ptolemies and the 
Seleucids. 

Until the deaths of Ptolemy II and Antiochus II — both died in 246 B.C. 
— peaceful relations could be maintained between the two kingdoms. 
Ptolemy II also managed to restore good relations with Magas of 
Cyrene; Berenice, Magas’ only daughter, became engaged to Ptolemy's 
son, the future Ptolemy III Euergetes. This ensured the reincorporation 
of Cyrenaica into the Ptolemaic empire — in the face of unsuccessful 
resistance from Apame, the widow of Magas and daughter of Antiochus 
I (see above, p. 243 n. 62). Ptolemy II’s policy of dynastic marriages has 
also earned him a reputation among historians as an adroit diplomatist, 
no doubt with good reason, but it never displaced war as an instrument of 
policy. Although there was a de facto, albeit precarious, balance of power 

15 Ptolemy of Ephesus was probably a son of Ptolemy II; cf. Will 1979, 1.236: (4 67). 

16 An ostracon from Karnak that recently came to light relates to the beginning of 258/7 and 
mentions that the king (Ptolemy 11) went to war in Syria: Bresciani 1978: (F 222). Contrary to the 
opinion of the editor, this should perhaps be seen as a reference to the Second Syrian War rather 
than a reminiscence of the First. See further ch. 5, pp. 135-6. 


17 The summer of 255 is the terminus ante quem for the peace treaty, according to Clarysse on the 
basis of new views regarding papyrological sources: Crawford e al. 1980, 83-9: (F 241). 
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between the great Hellenistic states, there was no policy of equilibrium 
in the sense of a mutually accepted principle. It was a battle of each 
against the rest that was played out not only in the border regions of the 
rival kingdoms but was often aimed at the heart of the adversary, 
whenever this was possible (see below, p. 445). 


III. PTOLEMY III AND THE THIRD SYRIAN WAR (246—241) 


The truth of this statement is well illustrated by the Third Syrian War, 
also known as the Laodicean War. We have more numerous and better 
sources of information about this war than about the previous ones 
between the Ptolemies and the Seleucids, but even these data are mostly 
isolated and often contradictory, so that modern reconstructions of the 
Third Syrian War frequently diverge from one another. 

Yet again it was a change of sovereign that provided the grounds for 
the military conflict. Antiochus II had died in Ephesus in 246 in 
mysterious circumstances in the residence of his former queen, Laodice. 
The latter claimed, whether truthfully or not is difficult to ascertain, that 
on his death-bed Antiochus had named their son, later to become 
Seleucus II, as his heir. For Laodice this was a belated victory over the 
Ptolemaic princess Berenice — the second wife of Antiochus — and her 
son, whose name is not recorded. Whereas Seleucus II was recognized in 
large parts of Seleucid Asia Minor but nowhere else, Berenice had her 
son proclaimed king and appealed for help to her brother Ptolemy III, 
who had ascended the Egyptian throne shortly before. While Seleucus 
was still in Asia Minor, Ptolemy advanced on Syria, obviously meeting 
with no resistance as he could present himself as the champion of 
Berenice and her son. This explains the friendly reception he received in 
the central imperial cities of Seleuceia and Antioch-on-the-Orontes. So, 
at any rate, the matter is represented in a report preserved on papyrus 
and originating in the entourage of Ptolemy 111.18 Unfortunately this 
fragmentary source tells us nothing about the decisive peripeteia of this 
war, the murder of Berenice and her son. However, Ptolemy kept up the 
fiction that both were still alive and advanced to the Euphrates and from 
there to Mesopotamia. These successes, obviously gained with ease, are, 
however, difficult to interpret. Ptolemy was probably not seen as a 
foreign, Egyptian conqueror but rather as the champion of one of the 
two claimants to be the legitimate successor to Antiochus II. We cannot 
be absolutely certain about this point. 

Ptolemy was recalled from this triumphal progress to deal with a 
rising in Egypt.!? Shortly afterwards, in the summer of 245, we find 


18 The so-called Gurob papyrus, reproduced e.g. in Jacoby, FGrH 160, and elsewhere. 
19 Reference to this is also found in P, Haun. 6 (now an improved reading by Bülow- Jacobsen 
1979, 91ff. and pl. 3: (E 13); see also Huss 1978, 151-6: (r 268)). 
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Seleucus II recognized in Babylonia. The successes of Ptolemy III in the 
East were thus of short duration. Once again the native Egyptians 
acclaimed their ruler for the return of statues of the gods that had been 
carried away by the Persians.? Ptolemy III thus set alongside the 
dynastic policy that was his first priority that other, ancient and 
continuous aspect of the Pharaoh going to war against the Persians, the 
arch-enemy of Late Period Egypt. Nothing certain can be said about 
Ptolemy's military objectives. Initially everything appeared clear; he 
wanted to intervene in defence of the rights of his sister Berenice and 
those of her son. Their murder invalidated this aim. How Ptolemy 
intended to proceed in the eastern parts of the Seleucid kingdom is 
impossible to tell, since his campaign there was interrupted by the 
insurrection in his own country. 

This did not, however, signal the end of the Third Syrian War in all 
theatres. When Seleucus II left Asia Minor to assert his power in the 
Syrian heartland and in the eastern part of the kingdom his brother 
Antiochus, nicknamed Hierax (the Hawk) on account of his rapacious 
nature, was made co-regent of the area west of the Taurus. Between 245 
and 241 Ptolemaic forces must have been operating successfully along 
the southern and western coast of Asia Minor; there can be no other 
explanation for the territorial gains in Cilicia, Pamphylia and Ionia and 
on the Hellespont as far round as Thrace which remained in the hands of 
the Ptolemies after the end of the war in 241 SCH It is particularly 
interesting to note that Seleuceia-in-Pieria, the port of the Seleucid 
capital Antioch-on-the-Orontes, remained a Ptolemaic possession. We 
do not know the background to this quite astonishing situation, but it 
can only be explained on the assumption that the Ptolemaic fleet still 
exerted a decisive influence in the area. 


IV. THE RISE OF THE STATES OF ASIA MINOR 


The Seleucid empire, which stretched from the western coast of Asia 
Minor to the Hindu-Kush, was the largest of all the great Hellenistic 
kingdoms. As the true heirs to the Achaemenid empire the Seleucids had 
also inherited the problems which afflicted this vast and disparate land 
mass exposed to forces pulling it towards the west and the east. 
However, whereas the Achaemenids governed their empire from a 
centre further to the east (Babylonia, Media, Persis), the Seleucids clung 
to the Mediterranean, as did the other great Hellenistic dynasties. It was 


?9 See inter alia the Monumentum Adulitanum (OGIS 54, ll. zoff.) and the Canopus decree (OGIS 
56, ll. 10ff.); English translation of the latter in Bevan 1927, 208-14: (F 127). Further information in 
the Bibliography, F(c). 

21 Good surveys of the scattered evidence are to be found in Huss 1976, 188ff.: (F 133), and in 
Will 1979, 1.2598.: (A 67). 
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here, after the death of Alexander the Great, that the decisive battles 
over the division of his empire were fought, here too that in the third 
century the great rivals, with the Ptolemies chief among them, took their 
stand, and here that various regional dynasts strove to achieve 
independence and threatened the cohesion of the western territories of 
the Seleucid empire. The Seleucids’ attention remained concentrated on 
the West, whether they liked it or not. Nonetheless, they made immense 
efforts to keep the eastern part of their empire under control, but the 
secession of entire provinces and the rise of the Parthians from the 
middle of the third century B.c. onwards increasingly frustrated these 
attempts. This cannot be described in detail here; it needed to be 
emphasized only to demonstrate the extent to which the centrifugal 
forces in the west and east of the empire and the constant wars with the 
Ptolemies compelled the Seleucids to disperse their forces. They became 
the victims of the sheer dimensions of the area they governed. In the 
shadow of these difficulties independent states could emerge in Asia 
Minor and pursue their own policies. In the second century B.c. these 
policies led to the intervention of Rome and thus contributed decisively 
to the fall of the Seleucid empire. The purpose of this section is to sketch 
briefly the rise of these states in Asia Minor in as far as this is necessary 
for an understanding of the conflict between the Ptolemies and the 
Seleucids. 

The collapse of Achaemenid rule, the break-up of Alexander's empire 
and finally the conflicts among the Diadochi created a new framework 
for the political development of the Greek cities of Asia Minor and 
Anatolia. While the Greek cities caught between the pressures of the 
political rulers attempted to retain as much as possible of their freedom 
and autonomy, individual enterprising dynasts managed to forge 
kingdoms of their own from former satrapies, modelling their consti- 
tution and life style largely on the Hellenistic monarchies and on Greek 
culture. The pushing back of Seleucid rule and the rise of dynasts in Asia 
Minor was also partly due to the Celtic invasion of 278/7. We shall 
therefore begin this section by looking at the Celts. 


(a) The Celts? 


Whereas the Thraco-Macedonian empire of Lysimachus had managed 
to resist the pressure of the Celts thrusting down from the north, the fall 
of Lysimachus at the battle of Corupedium (281 B.c.) ushered in new 
developments in this area, too. The residual Thraco-Macedonian state of 
Ptolemy Ceraunus gave way under the pressure of the Celts, who 


2 Still fundamental, although superseded in many details, is Stähelin 1907: (E 116); see also the 
Bibliography, E(c) on the Celts. 
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marched through Macedonia and Thrace in 280/79 and invaded Greece, 
where one of their hordes was repulsed before the sanctuary of Delphi in 
279. While one section of the Celtic invaders settled in Thrace and there 
founded the kingdom of Tylis (which was to last until ¢. 212) - much to 
the detriment of the Greek coastal cities — other groups under the 
leadership of Lutarius and Leonnorius crossed over to Asia Minor in 
278/7, some of them at the invitation of Nicomedes of Bithynia.?? 
Nicomedes used them successfully in his fight against the pretender 
Zipoetes. The Celts then seized their independence, however, and 
overran the Greek cities and the countryside of Asia Minor. They were 
not just military formations but complete tribal groups (Tolistoagii, 
Tectosages, Trocmi) that had migrated with wives, children and 
chattels. As a migratory people they initially had no permanent home in 
Asia Minor either, but ranged about, plundering as they went. Cities and 
dynasts often knew no alternative but to pay tribute to keep the 
barbarians off their backs.24 On the other hand, we also read of acts of 
determined opposition. Defence against the Celts was, of course, 
particularly in the interest of the Seleucids, who had come into 
possession of Lysimachus’ dominions and sphere of influence in Asia 
Minor as a result of the battle of Corupedium. But Antiochus I (281—261 
B.C.) had his hands tied by the disputes with Ptolemy II, so that it is quite 
possible that Antiochus’ notorious victory over the Celts, the so-called 
elephant battle, took place not as early as 275 but shortly before 270 or 
even somewhat later, in other words immediately after the First Syrian 
War (with regard to the date, see above, p. 416). A newly discovered 
inscription and its interpretation by M. Wörrle have shown, however, 
that this victory did not have the lasting effect that was earlier 
supposed.?9 It would now appear that the Celts were in a position to 
undertake large-scale military operations in the sixties as well, rather 
than being incapacitated until the fifties, as was commonly held 
previously. The Celts also appear with increasing regularity as allies or 
mercenaries in Hellenistic armies; for example, they played a decisive 
role in the victory of Antiochus Hierax over his brother Seleucus II at 
Ancyta, present-day Ankara, in 240 or 239(?). 

The Celts met with firm resistance, however, from Attalus I (241-197 
B.C.), who is reputed to have been the first to refuse them tribute.?? In a 
series of battles that he was compelled to wage either against the Celts 
alone or against the Celts in alliance with Antiochus Hierax he gained 


D Survey of the activities of the Celts in Asia Minor in Livy xxxvi11.16 (based upon Polybius). 

^ Cf. SIG 410 (Erythrae). 

% OGIS 765 (Priene, honouring Sotas). 

26 Wörrle 1975, 59-87 (B 177). For the date of the battle see in particular p. 72. The inscription 
was found close to Denizli, near Laodicea-on-the-Lycus, about 200 km south-east of Smyrna. 

Y Liv. xxxvi. 16.14. 
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mastery over them and at the same time greatly extended his own 
sovereignty.?? These battles have an importance that reaches beyond the 
purely military and political sphere, since they prompted the famous 
representations of the victories over the Celts and thus led to the birth of 
Pergamene art. In the sacred enclosure of the Pergamene city goddess 
Athena Attalus had works of sculpture erected which were intended to 
portray Pergamum as a centre of Hellenistic culture and Attalus himself 
as its champion against the barbarians.?? In the centre of the grand 
square before the temple of Athena stood a round plinth, which 
probably supported not a group of Galatians but the statue of Athena. 
The sculptures of the Galatians stood on two long bases bordering the 
sacred way to the temple. The bronze originals of these sculptures are 
lost; all that remains are marble copies dating from the time of the 
Roman empire. The attribution of individual sculptures to the Galatian 
monument of Attalus I is arguable in many cases, but. the famous 
representation of the Dying Gaul and the Gaul killing himself and his 
wife certainly formed part of it. There is also debate about the 
positioning of the individual figures and the part played by the sculptor 
Epigonus in the overall conception of the monument. The Celts and 
their opponents are depicted as individuals and not woven into a 
mythological setting, as was later the case on the ‘Pergamum altar’. The 
appearance of these statues gives some idea of the effect that the wild 
barbarians from the north must have had on their contemporaries. 
Despite the fact that their subject conforms to the tradition of portraying 
barbarians, the sculptors working for Attalus succeeded in depicting the 
full awe of the suffering and death of the defeated Celts.30 

The confinement of the Celts to a permanent place of settlement in the 
north of Greater Phrygia (subsequently called Galatia) was obviously a 
very long process in which their defeat at the hands of Antiochus I in the 
elephant battle probably did not play as decisive a role as has frequently 
been assumed hitherto. Archaeological evidence for the presence of the 
Celts in the third century B.C. has been found mainly in the western 
coastal area of Asia Minor; not until the second century is there a body of 
material from central Anatolia.?! The settlement of the Celts in these 
partly desolate areas was certainly not entirely voluntary; the successful 


28 Important in this regard above all the evidence of inscriptions: OGIS 269ff. 

29 See the recent work by Künzl (1971: (E 110)) and Wenning (1978: (E 117); pl. zo gives a 
reconstructed plan of the enclosure of Athena with the Galatian monument of Attalus I). Regarding 
the accentuation of the barbarian theme in the Galatian wars of Attalus I see Cardinali 1906, 23-39: 
(E 120). See Plates vol., pls. 59-60. 

æ R, Özgan, ' Bermerkungen zum großen Gallieranathem', AA 1981, 489—510, offers new views 
about the positioning and interpretation of this group. In his opinion, marble, not bronze, would 
have been the material of the original. 

3! Polenz 1978, 181—220: (E 115). The fact that there is so little archaeological evidence for the 
presence of the Celts in central Anatolia in the third century is, however, surprising. 
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raids conducted by the Attalids and others must increasingly have 
driven them out of the coastal regions, a process that was completed by 
the campaign of Cn. Manlius Vulso in 189 s.c. The Celts retained their 
tribal divisions even in the interior of Asia Minor; the Tolistoagii settled 
in the west around Pessinus and Gordium, the Tectosages to the east 
around Ancyra and finally the Trocmi yet further east on the banks of 
the River Halys. The assimilation of the Celts into the Phrygian way of 
life and the slow hellenization of their upper classes did not begin until 
the second century, however, and thus fall outside the scope of this 
section. By contrast, the third century B.C. was the great age of the Celtic 
mercenary;?? the campaign waged by Cn. Manlius Vulso marked a break 
in this respect too. In the third century B.c. we come across Celts as 
mercenaries or allies in many Hellenistic armies, particularly those of the 
Seleucids. However, the Celts were not truly integrated into these 
armies but generally fought in their own closed bands with their 
characteristic equipment (the long shield) and in their typical fighting 
style — physically impressive and feared for their reckless courage but 
rather lacking in discipline and tenacity. 


(b) Bithynia 


Bithynia was one of the areas on the north coast of Asia Minor that the 
Achaemenids had not fully brought under control and Alexander the 
Great too had not really subjugated. After 301 B.c. even Lysimachus had 
been unable to make headway against the valiant Thracian population of 
Bithynia and their dynasts. The successful resistance to Lysimachus 
emboldened Zipoetes to take the royal title. The Bithynian royal era 
began in the year 297/6 (rather than in 298/7). A further important step 
was taken by Nicomedes I (279-250 B.c.), the successor to Zipoetes. 
Around the year 264 he founded Nicomedia on the Propontis as the 
capital of his kingdom, thus orienting Bithynia towards the sea and at 
the same time opening the door to an accelerated hellenization of the 
country. In about 255/4 Ziaelas managed to win control of Bithynia, 
against the testamentary wishes of his father Nicomedes, and extended 
his kingdom eastwards. In an inscription from Cosi? probably dating 
from the period between 246 and 242 Ziaelas boasts of his friendship 
with the Ptolemies; he doubtless regarded this as a counterweight 
against his powerful Seleucid neighbour and the latter's ally Pontus. 
Whether and to what extent Ziaelas intervened in the War of the 
Brothers between Seleucus II and Antiochus Hierax (see below, 
pp. 429-30) cannot be ascertained. Around 230 B.C. he met his death at 
the hands of the Galatians. 
32 Launey 1949-50, 1.490-534: (J 143). 33 SIG 456. 
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(c) Pontus 


The history of Pontus in the third century B.c. is even less well known 
than that of Bithynia. It is true that the Pontic royal era also began in 
297/6, the same year as in Bithynia, but actually this is a case of 
backdating, as it was not until 281 that Mithridates I was proclaimed 
king, either following the fall of Lysimachus in that year or after the 
slightly later victory over a Seleucid army. Subsequently, however, we 
find the royal house of Pontus on the side of the Seleucids. Mithridates II 
married Laodice, the sister of Seleucus II, probably around 245. It seems 
likely that Seleucus was seeking in this way to protect his rear for the 
Third Syrian War. Whereas the Seleucids still possessed land between 
Bithynia and the kingdom of Pergamum which could be a source of 
conflict, there was no common border between Pontus and Seleucid 
territory, as they were separated by the Galatians and Cappadocia. These 
geo-political factors doubtless also contributed to the community of 
interests between the Pontic and Seleucid royal houses. 


(d) Cappadocia 


Cappadocia, a mountainous region situated between Pontus in the 
north, the Taurus in the south, Lycaonia in the west and the upper 
Euphrates in the east, occupied a key position for the Seleucids as the 
overland route between Syria and the Seleucid possessions in western 
Asia Minor passed through Cappadocian territory. Cappadocia was 
ruled by an Iranian dynasty that had regained a large degree of 
independence for the country after the turmoil experienced during the 
age of the Successors. The royal era in Cappadocia began around the 
year 255 B.C., when Ariarathes III took the title of king. Neighbourly 
relations subsequently developed between Cappadocia and the Seleucids 
through the mutual agreement of interests. Ariarathes III married 
Stratonice, a daughter of Antiochus II, a dynastic link the political 
significance of which may perhaps be viewed in the light of the special 
situation in the Second Syrian War.# 


(e) Pergamum??? 
(i) Philetaerus and Eumenes 1 


After the battle of Ipsus in 301 B.c. all of western Asia Minor with the 
exception of Bithynia and Pontus came under the rule of Lysimachus. 


34 See Seibert 1967, 56ff.: (A 57). 35 'The best recent treatment is Hansen 1971: (E 122). 
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The latter entrusted a man from Asia Minor — the Paphlagonian 
Philetaerus, son of an Attalus — with command of the important fortress 
of Pergamum and protection of the treasure of 9,000 talents deposited 
there.%6 Relations between Philetaerus and Lysimachus grew increas- 
ingly strained, however, as a result of the intrigues of the king's wife, 
Arsinoe (the sister and later wife of Ptolemy II Philadelphus). The 
murder of Lysimachus’ son Agathocles in about 283/2 was the signal for 
a dangerous shift of allegiance from Lysimachus to Seleucus 1,3? a 
movement in which Philetaerus joined. For Pergamum, as for Pontus, 
the fall of Lysimachus at the battle of Corupedium constituted the great 
turning-point, the prerequisite for its future rise. At first the state was 
closely dependent on the Seleucids. Philetaerus carried over the good 
relations he had enjoyed with Seleucus I to his son Antiochus I and 
negotiated the return of Seleucus! body to Antiochus after his 
assassination by Ptolemy Ceraunus a few months after the battle of 
Corupedium. Philetaerus subsequently attempted, with the utmost 
caution, to adopt a position as an independent dynast, but not as king. 
Some time around 275/4 he began to have coins struck in his own name 
but it was not his likeness that they bore — the obverse showed Seleucus 
and the reverse Athena, the goddess of the city of Pergamum. The 
arrival of the Celts in Asia Minor from 278/7 onwards led the 
Seleucids to take military countermeasures, but at this time of great 
danger the cities and dynasts of Asia Minor were largely left to fend for 
themselves. In this situation Philetaerus did not neglect to give aid to 
Hellenic cities such as Cyzicus.38 

Under Philetaerus began the systematic development of Pergamum as 
a Greek city-state and simultaneously as a royal residence in the 
Hellenistic style.99? On the soil of the former satrapy of Mysia now arose a 
city that steadily developed into a centre of Greek art and intellectual 
life. The same objective lay behind Philetaerus’ endowments for Greek 
cities in Asia Minor and temples on the Greek mainland; in this way he 
sought to present himself to the outside world too as the protector of 
Hellenism. His own sovereignty was limited, however, to little more 
than the central portion of the Caïcus valley. Any further expansion 
would have threatened Seleucid positions; the Pergamene dynast clearly 
wanted to avoid conflict with such a powerful neighbour. 


% The origins of Philetaerus are an open question in ancient sources and in modern literature. 
The opinion that he was a eunuch of servile origin has recently been reasserted by P. Guyot, 
Eunuchen als Sklaven und Freigelassene in der griechisch-römischen Antike (Stuttgarter Beiträge zur 
Geschichte und Politik 14) (Stuttgart, 1980) 219-20. 

37 Regarding the facts and their chronology see Heinen 1972, 3-20: (A 21). 

33 On Cyzicus see OGIS 748 and Launey 1944, 217-36: (E 111); fora critical view of the latter see 
Wörrle 1975, 64: (B 177). 

% A good recent map: Altertümer von Pergamon, Deutsches Archäologisches Institut (ed.) xi 
(Appendix: topographic map of Pergamum, 1:2,500). Berlin, 1978. 
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Things were different under his successor, Eumenes I (263—241 B.C.), 
who was his nephew and adopted son. Perhaps it was the influence of the 
Ptolemies in Asia Minor that encouraged Eumenes to take bolder 
action; it remains uncertain, however, whether co-operation between 
the Pergamene ruler and Ptolemy II may be assumed. Anyway, there was 
soon a military conflict between Eumenes and Antiochus I, in the course 
of which the latter was defeated at Sardis. Eumenes went a step further 
than Philetaerus and put the latter's efigy on the Pergamene coinage. 
He did not, however, assume the title of king. 

He succeeded in expanding considerably Pergamum’s territory, 
adding not only the upper Caicus valley but also the lower reaches of the 
river and hence the important access to the sea and the port of Elaea. The 
southern slopes of Mt Ida were also incorporated into the kingdom of 
Pergamum at that time. The forests of this region supplied wood, pitch 
and tar and were a significant gain for the Pergamene economy. The 
Caicus valley itself was predominantly agricultural, with pasture, arable 
land and gardens, and its pattern of settlement consisted of villages, 
temple lands and large estates. The Greek coastal settlements with their 
harbours, olive groves and vineyards constituted a third economic 
region. Like the Ptolemies, the Attalids were very cautious in the 
founding of Greek cities. Under Eumenes we hear of the newly 
established towns of Philetaereia under Mt Ida and Attalea, but they 
probably marked the limits of Eumenes’ rule and must therefore have 
been rather more military in character. Finally, the rest of the country, in 
contrast to Pergamum and the Greek coastal cities, constituted the chora 
and was subject to central administration from the capital. 

The closing years of Eumenes' rule were influenced by the Third 
Syrian War (246-241 B.C.; see above, pp. 420-1), in the course of which 
Asia Minor also became a theatre for the military conflict between the 
Ptolemies and the Seleucids. In order to come to grips with the dangers 
facing him Seleucus II felt obliged around 242/1 to make his brother 
Antiochus Hierax co-regent and to grant him the lands west of the 
Taurus. 


(ii) Attalus I (241—197 B.C.) and the ‘War of the Brothers’ 


This then was the state of affairs in 241 B.C. when Attalus, the son of 
Attalus and Antiochis, succeeded his adoptive father Eumenes. The 
situation was characterized by the growing strength of the dynasts and 
kings of Asia Minor, the fickle allegiance of the Greek cities and not least 
by the ever wakeful preparedness of the Ptolemies to intervene. This 
conjunction of circumstances would have demanded the very close 


4 OGIS 266. 
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concentration of Seleucid forces. The opposite happened, however — at 
the end of the Third Syrian War Seleucus and Antiochus Hierax 
quarrelled (the so-called War of the Brothers) Antiochus Hierax 
rebelled, demanding sole dominion over the Seleucid empire, and 
reinforced his troops with Galatian mercenaries. The traditionally pro- 
Seleucid Mithridates Il of Pontus and Ariarathes III of Cappadocia had to 
decide where they stood, and sided with the usurper, while Attalus I of 
Pergamum (241—197) hesitated at first. Seleucus took the offensive and 
marched into Asia Minor, but after initial successes he suffered a 
crushing defeat at the hands of his brother near Ancyra, probably in 240 
or 239, and hurriedly retreated to Cilicia. We do not know precisely 
when peace was made between the warring brothers, but it must have 
occurred before 236. Antiochus Hierax retained Asia Minor while 
Seleucus was called to the east of the empire to deal with the invasion of 
the Parni in Hyrcania and Parthyene — after which the Parni were known 
as Parthians — and the secession of Bactria. This forced activity in the east 
prevented Seleucus from exploiting the difficulties that were soon to 
beset his brother and from reimposing his sovereignty over Asia Minor. 

The most determined exploiter of this situation proved to be Attalus 
of Pergamum. In the fight against Antiochus Hierax Attalus made 
Pergamum the most important state in Asia Minor. The precise course 
and chronology of the conflict are uncertain in the extreme; the sources 
permit only a very broad reconstruction.” After his defeat of Seleucus II 
near Ancyra Antiochus Hierax allies with the Galatians and attacks 
Attalus. Antiochus is defeated and the Galatians succumb to the 
Pergamene troops in several battles. As a consequence Attalus takes the 
title of king, receives the cognomen Soter (Saviour) and adopts the 
traditional Greek stance of the warrior victorious over barbarians. 
While these battles give Attalus possession of the Seleucid lands in Asia 
Minor as far as the Taurus, Hierax withdraws eastwards and turns 
against the troops of his brother Seleucus. Success is denied him, 
however, and he returns to the west. His subsequent movements are 
difficult to reconstruct — we hear of his links with Ariarathes III and 
Ptolemy III, but these pieces of information defy accurate classification. 
In 226 Antiochus Hierax is murdered in Thrace. At almost the same time 
— 226 or 225 — his brother Seleucus dies, having been engaged in fighting 
in the east of the empire ever since his defeat at Ancyra. 

Our sources do not permit us to trace clearly the position adopted by 
Ptolemy III in the War of the Brothers and the actions between Attalus 


51 According to Will 1979, 1.298: (A 67) (based partly on E. Bickermann), the first war between 
Attalus and Hierax should be placed as early as 238/7, as Attalus already bore the royal title before 
236, which would presuppose decisive military achievements. Will believes there was another war 
between these two antagonists around 229-227, after which Hierax supposedly turned eastward. 
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and Hierax. The Adulis inscription® gives the impression that Ptolemy 
won territory on the west coast of Asia Minor, on the Hellespont and in 
Thrace as early as the Third Syrian War. It is hardly conceivable that 
these Ptolemaic possessions were not affected by the War of the Brothers 
and the battles between Attalus and Hierax or that from these footholds 
Ptolemy did not attempt to seize his own opportunities for intervention 
in the ebbing and flowing affairs of Asia Minor. Indeed, isolated 
references, some of them difficult to interpret, do point to such 
Ptolemaic intervention. Further than that we cannot go. That Ptolemy 
had an interest in controlling maritime cities and coastal regions in Asia 
Minor is quite clear. It is on the contrary very doubtful whether he could 
have been interested in penetrating deep into the mainland of Asia 
Minor and thus attracting opposition not only from the Seleucids but 
also, and especially, from the kings and dynasts, who were jealous of 
their independence. The Macedonian ruler Antigonus Doson also 
exploited the collapse of Seleucid sovereignty in Asia Minor. It was in 
this connexion that he conducted his Carian campaign in 227, an 
operation of surprising scope at that time, whereby the Macedonians 
established their presence in south-western Asia Minor, the highly 
explosive meeting point of various spheres of influence where the 
interests of Rhodians and Pergamenes, Ptolemies and Seleucids mingled 
and clashed (see ch. 12, pp. 459-61). The inscriptions from the temple of 
Zeus in Labraunda (near Mylasa), published a few years ago, give insight 
into the interweaving of local relationships in this part of Caria with the 
great political events of the time. In particular, light is thrown on the 
difficult position of the local strategos and dynast Olympichus, who 
through great effort managed to retain his position in the face of the 
alternating intervention of the great powers. 

Seleucus III (226/5—223 8.c.), the short-lived successor to Seleucus II, 
tried in vain to reconquer Asia Minor. During the campaign against 
Attalus I he fell victim to a conspiracy in 223. At his side we find 
Achaeus, another member of the Seleucid house. His father, Andro- 
machus, must at some time have fallen captive to Ptolemy III, although 
we do not know the precise circumstances. Nor do we know of any direct 
military engagement between Ptolemaic and Seleucid troops during the 
reign of Seleucus III. W. Huss has recently offered an interesting 
explanation of the circumstances on the basis of P. Haun. 6.4 He 


42 OGIS 54. 

#3 Edition of the inscriptions by Crampa 1969. Part 1: Period of Olympichus: (8 60); cf. J. and L. 
Robert, Bull. épig. 1970, nos. 542-5 3, Bengtson 1971: (B 48), and Habicht, Gnomon 44 (1972), 162— 70. 

44 Huss 1977, 187ff.: (E 163) (now partly confirmed by the new reading of P. Haun. 6 in ZPE 36 
(1979) 91&.). On Magas’ position see also the interpretation of Habicht 1980, 1—5: (E 28), based on a 
new reading. 
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suggests that after the death of Seleucus III his successor Antiochus III 
directed Achaeus to reconquer Asia Minor and that Ptolemy III sent his 
son Magas to oppose him in support of Attalus. The Ptolemaic 
intervention could not, however, prevent the Seleucid troops from 
driving Attalus back to the confines of Pergamum in 223/2. As K. J. 
Beloch surmised, the Ptolemaic support for Attalus may have been one 
of the grounds on which Antiochus III launched the Fourth Syrian War. 

Before we turn our attention to this conflict, however, let us take 
another look at the situation of Attalus I. These were years of dramatic 
fluctuations in his fortunes. Pergamum emerged strengthened from the 
clash with Antiochus Hierax and the Galatians. The period from 226 to 
223 B.C. marked one of the high points of Attalus’ reign. He presented 
his victories over the Galatians as an important achievement and posed as 
the champion of Greek civilization against barbarism (see also above, 
pp. 423-5). The latter Attalids emulated him in this regard; the 
Galatian monuments and the figures for the ‘Pergamum altar’ (first half 
of the second century B.C.) present this view in an artistically striking 
manner (Plates vol., pls. 60-3). In the Pergamene kings' conception of 
themselves the Galatians came to occupy the place that had once been 
filled by the Persians in the political thought and art of Athens. This is 
not simply proof of the power of attraction of Hellenic culture, which 
the half-Greek Attalids espoused with missionary zeal; it is also a 
delicately calculated play on the barbarian theme. The ideology that 
found such an impressive manifestation in art should not blind us to the 
fact that the dynasts of Asia Minor, such as Antiochus Hierax and not 
least of all the Attalids, themselves took Galatian troops into their 
service. 

The successes of Attalus I in battle first against Antiochus Hierax and 
the Galatians and then against Seleucus III were short-lived, however. 
We have seen how swiftly Achaeus destroyed Attalus! dream of 
becoming a major power. 

The tying down of Seleucid forces first in the upper satrapies and then 
in the Fourth Syrian War (221—217 B.C.) gave Achaeus a free hand as far 
as his position and activities in Asia Minor were concerned. In the 
autumn of 220 he had himself proclaimed king in Laodicea in Phrygia, 
thus finalizing the break with Antiochus IIL At the same time there was 
clearly a rapprochement between Achaeus and Attalus, for both 
emerged as allies of Byzantium in the war that broke out between 
Rhodes and Byzantium in 220 (see below, pp. 455, 440). This arrange- 
ment lasted only a short time, however, as in 218 Attalus took advantage 
of Achaeus' commitments in Pisidia to regain lost territory. At that time 
he took the Greek cities of northern Ionia, Aeolis and Troas and the 
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Mysian lands as far east as the Megistos river (—Makestos or 
Mekestos).45 Although Pergamene sovereignty was not restored in all 
the areas west of the Taurus that had been won before 225 and then lost, 
the campaign of 218 once again established the Attalid kingdom as the 
most important political force in Asia Minor. Having thus consolidated 
his base, Attalus could play a part in the great political events of his time, 
and particularly in the First Macedonian War (215—205 B.C.) This 
development and its consequences do not, however, fall within the 
scope of this chapter. 


(£) Rhodes*® 


No treatment of relationships in Asia Minor within the context of the 
conflicts between the Ptolemies and the Seleucids is complete without 
casting at least a swift glance at Rhodes. It is true that Rhodes does not 
belong directly to Asia Minor even though the mainland coast can be 
seen from its shores; in Hellenistic times, however, it was linked to the 
mainland and its fate by many threads. Rhodes possessed territories on 
the coast of Asia Minor (the Rhodian Peraea)*? and was drawn into the 
disputes between the Ptolemies and the Seleucids on Asian soil. 

In contrast to the great Hellenistic monarchies and the rising dynasts 
of Asia Minor, Rhodes was and remained a distinctly Greek polis. It 
emerged strengthened from the era of the Successors; it had repulsed the 
assaults of Antigonus Monophthalmus on its independence and pursued 
a policy of neutrality wherever possible, largely in view of its trade 
interests. The Rhodians maintained particularly good relations with 
Ptolemaic Egypt from the end of the fourth century onwards, but 
without committing themselves to a treaty. This ‘special relationship”? 
was supported by close economic ties between the island state and the 
country on the Nile. Aftersouthern Russia Egypt was probably the main 
source of Rhodes' vital supply of grain. No less important for the 
relationship with Alexandria was Rhodes' position as the most import- 
ant reshipment centre and clearing house for trade in the eastern 
Mediterranean, functions that it was able to perform thanks to its 
extremely favourable geographic situation, its powerful fleet, its far- 
ranging trade relations and its enterprising and wealthy merchant 
class.48 The community was structured accordingly; it was led by a 
financial aristocracy who pursued a markedly paternalistic welfare 


45 On this campaign see above all Polyb. v.77; cf. Robert 1937, 185—98: (B 139), and Walbank 
1957, 1.601-5 (including a map of the area of Attalus’ operations in 218): (B 37). 

16 The earlier standard work by van Gelder 1900: (E 137) is long since out of date but as yet there 
is no substitute. For an initial survey of Hellenistic Rhodes see Préaux 1978, 11.489-06: (A 48), and 
the Bibliography, E(e). 

47 Fraser and Bean 1954: (E 134). 48 Fraser 1972, 1.162-9: (A 15). 
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policy that allowed the lower classes to share at least some of the 
economic rewards.‘ 

Egypt was important to Rhodes not only as a supplier of grain. In the 
third century the Ptolemies controlled large areas along the coast of 
Syria and Phoenicia and the seaboard of southern and western Asia 
Minor. Good relations with Alexandria and free access to the Ptolemaic 
ports were thus vital to Rhodes’ sea trade. We also find references to a 
military conflict between Rhodes and the Ptolemaic empire, but the 
reasons behind it and its precise date remain shrouded in mystery in spite 
of the efforts of modern research. This clash may have occurred during 
the Second Syrian War, that is to say in the 2505.50 It seems that the 
dispute had no lasting ill-effects on relations between the island state and 
Egypt. At any rate, Ptolemy III was one of the rulers who gave Rhodes 
generous aid after the devastating earthquake of 227/6 B.c.5) 

The decline in Ptolemaic maritime influence was compensated by a 
corresponding rise in that of Rhodes. This is demonstrated not only by 
the leading role that the island played in the toll war against Byzantium 
(220 B.c.),>? but also by the fact that from the last few decades of the third 
century onwards it is possible to speak of a Rhodian thalassocracy.9 
Rhodes had thereby won decisive influence over the islands of the 
Aegean but had also assumed the obligation to combat piracy. The 
conflict between the Ptolemies and the Seleucids had given Rhodes 
latitude to pursue policies of its own, as it had in the case of Pergamum. 
By the end of the third century these two states had emerged as the most 
important political factors in the region of the Aegean and Asia Minor. 
They were therefore destined to play a leading role in the conflict 
between Rome and the Hellenistic monarchies that was just beginning. 


V. ANTIOCHUS III, PTOLEMY IV AND THE FOURTH SYRIAN 
W A R54 


The fall of Seleucus III, the accession of Antiochus III, the Seleucid 
operations in the west (Asia Minor) and in the east of the empire and 
finally the Fourth Syrian War (221—217 B.C.) are so closely interwoven 
that the relations between the Ptolemies and the Seleucids can only be 
understood if the events are viewed as a whole. Our knowledge of these 


49 See primarily Strab. xiv.652—-5. 

59 The evidence and recent literature are discussed by Seibert 1976, 45-61: (E 172); a divergent 
opinion is to be found in Orth 1977, 130-1: (4 46). 

5! Polyb. v.88-9. 52 See below, p. 440. 

53 See, for example, Polyb. 1v.47.1 and Strab. xıv.65 2-3. 

5 Cf. especially Huss 1976, 20-87 (with detailed discussion of sources and older literature): (F 
133). For the Seleucid side see Schmitt 1964: (E 51) and Bar-Kochva 1976, 117-41: (J 136), 
particularly for military operations and questions concerning their location. 
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years rests upon a sounder foundation, as from this time onwards the 
historical work of the Achaean politician Polybius is available as a 
source. He offers not only details but an overall perspective. For all his 
sobriety, however, Polybius was not an entirely unbiassed observer, so 
that caution must be exercised in evaluating his narrative and, in 
particular, his interpretations. 

At the time of the assassination of Seleucus III his younger brother 
Antiochus was in the upper satrapies in the eastern part of the empire. 
The diadem was offered first to Achaeus, a member of the Seleucid 
family (see above, p. 430), but he turned it down in favour of Antiochus. 
When Antiochus III, later to be called Antiochus the Great, came to 
power in 223 Molon was appointed governor-general of the eastern 
satrapies; Achaeus, on the other hand, continued his operations in Asia 
Minor against Attalus and succeeded in driving him back to the territory 
of Pergamum in 222 B.C. 

Antiochus, who was then aged about twenty, was at first completely 
under the influence of the Carian Hermeias, who directed the Seleucid 
civil and financial administration. Hermeias provoked resistance, so that 
it is fair to assume that the great revolts that shook the Seleucid kingdom 
in the next few years were directed as much against Hermeias as against 
the king in person. The first great threat came from Molon, who rebelled 
against the central authority as early as 222. Upon the advice of 
Hermeias, however, Antiochus entrusted his generals with the cam- 
paign against Molon while he himself set off to reconquer Coele-Syria. 
This decision has often been criticized by historians, but it must be 
realized how close the Ptolemaic positions were to the heart of the 
Seleucid empire. The Ptolemaic occupation of Seleuceia in particular, 
more or less at the gates of the capital Antioch, must have appeared to 
the Seleucids as a constant provocation. Hence in 221 B.C. Antiochus 
himself took command of the war against the Ptolemaic kingdom. 
Success was denied him at first, however, as his troops could not pass the 
Ptolemaic positions in Lebanon and Antilebanon that were defended by 
the Aetolian Theodotus. Meanwhile in the east Molon had managed to 
defeat the generals sent against him. He occupied the important city of 
Seleuceia-on-the-Tigris and coins show that he was proclaimed king. 
Only now did Antiochus see the need to campaign personally against 
Molon. The rebel was defeated and committed suicide. The hour had 
struck for Hermeias too; he had begun to arouse the king's suspicions 
and was eliminated on his orders. 

Even while Antiochus was returning westwards in the autumn of 220 
he learnt of the insurrection of Achaeus in Asia Minor. What is of 
particular interest for the subject of this chapter is the question whether 
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Achaeus acted in collusion with Alexandria. According to Polybius® 
Hermeias forged a letter in which Achaeus informed Antiochus that 
Ptolemy had encouraged him to revolt and to usurp the Seleucid throne. 
The authenticity of this letter is questioned by historians, but even 
Polybius admits that Antiochus feared collaboration between Achaeus 
and Ptolemy. However that may be, Antiochus was able to conduct the 
Fourth Syrian War without being harried in any way by Achaeus. 

Meanwhile a change had also occurred on the Alexandrian throne — in 
221 Ptolemy IV Philopator had succeeded upon the death of Ptolemy 
III. Polybius describes the government of the new ruler as a striking 
break in the history of the Ptolemies and says that with the accession of 
Ptolemy IV began the decline of the Ptolemaic empire.?9 Polybius 
adverse assessment of the fourth Ptolemy no doubt also reflects the 
negative attitude of conservative Greek aristocrats towards a pattetn of 
monarchy that was increasingly characterized by Dionysian /ryp/e, that 
is opulent living and ecstatic worship of Dionysus.5? Indeed, we know of 
Ptolemy IV that he established a real Dionysian community at his court. 
Whether Polybius' unfavourable portrayal of the foreign policy of 
Ptolemy IV is justified is another matter. Such an assessment en- 
compasses events and developments that fall beyond the scope of this 
chapter. The heavy Ptolemaic losses in the Fifth Syrian War (202-200 
B.C.?), in particular, have swayed the consensus of learned opinion in 
favour of Polybius’ judgement. W. Huss has contested it, claiming that 
Ptolemy IV was entirely successful in maintaining the status quo. 

This section must focus on the Fourth Syrian War, however, a war 
that was a success for the Ptolemaic kingdom. Initially it appeared that 
Antiochus III was in the better position in 220: Molon's revolt had been 
crushed, the removal of Hermeias had given Antiochus freedom of 
action and Achaeus posed no immediate threat. Ptolemy, on the other 
hand, had only begun his reign in 221, and that under great difficulties. 
The leading men at the Alexandrian court were Sosibius and Agatho- 
cles; at the succession of Ptolemy IV they had safeguarded their influence 
by committing a series of murders and had also eliminated Magas, the 
king's younger brother. Even the queen mother, Berenice II, became a 
victim of these intrigues. The confusion in the Ptolemaic capital seemed 
to offer Antiochus a favourable opportunity for a fresh attack on the 
enemy positions in Coele-Syria. 

In 219 Antiochus first succeeded in taking Seleuceia-in-Pieria which 
had been in Ptolemaic possession since the Third Syrian War. During 
the next stage of the war the tensions at the Alexandrian court proved to 

55 v.42.7-8. 56 Polyb. v.34. 
57 See Préaux 1965, 364-75: (F 310). 
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be a true stroke of luck for the Seleucids. The opposition towards the 
king and his advisers drove Theodotus, the Ptolemaic commander in 
Coele-Syria, to betray his master by surrendering the cities of Ptolemais 
(Ake) and Tyre. The Ptolemaic front that Theodotus had successfully 
held in 221 was thus breached at important points. The Seleucid army 
could now advance southwards, albeit slowly as numerous strongholds 
in Coele-Syria still offered resistance and obliged Antiochus to mount 
lengthy sieges. Meanwhile Sosibius and Agathocles, who had obviously 
not expected the Seleucid to achieve such success, hastened to organize 
the defence of Egypt. By means of skilful delaying tactics they won 
Antiochus’ agreement to negotiations and a four-months’ truce in the 
winter of 219/18. It is possible that Antiochus underestimated his 
Alexandrian opponents and was too sure of his success; he probably also 
feared that Achaeus might attack him from the north. In the 
meanwhile Alexandria was hectically trying to establish a new front after 
the partial loss of Cocle-Syria and to raise a new army. Pelusium, the 
north-eastern gateway to Egypt, was put on a defensive footing, troops 
were recalled to Egypt from Ptolemaic possessions abroad and 
additional mercenaries were enlisted. This was clearly insufficient to 
bring the army to the necessary numerical strength, and therefore 20,000 
native Egyptians were also recruited. All these troops were assembled as 
secretly as possible and trained near Alexandria while the Ptolemaic 
government conducted the negotiations with Antiochus from Mem- 
phis in order to keep the enemy in the dark about the war preparations. 

In the spring of 218 Antiochus resumed his advance through Coele- 
Syria. He succeeded in taking a series of fortified cities by surprise or by 
besieging them into submission, particularly after the Seleucid army had 
defeated Ptolemaic forces under the command of Nicolaus and 
Perigenes in a combined land and sea battle fought slightly north of 
Berytus and south of the mouth of the Damuras (Nahr Damur). Asa 
result of these successes some Ptolemaic officers and their troops went 
over to Antiochus. The king's systematic approach in Coele-Syria 
clearly indicates that he intended to place Seleucid rule there on a firm 
footing, but his slow advance also shows that there was still strong 
resistance. The fact that Ptolemaic rule in Coele-Syria did not collapse 
more quickly in spite of Antiochus’ successes proves that it was not 
merely upheld by Ptolemaic lances but was also supported by significant 
sections of the native population.9 Antiochus moved to quarters in 
Ptolemais for the winter of 218/17. 

In the spring of 217 the preparations began for the decisive 
engagement of the opposing armies. Then in the summer the Ptolemaic 


58 Polyb. v.66.3 and 67.12-13. 
59 Cf. Polyb. v.86.10-11 and Walbank 1957, 1.615—16: (B 37). 
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troops advanced north-eastwards beyond Pelusium and met with the 
army of Antiochus III near Raphia in the extreme south of Palestine. It 
was here that the war was decided on 22 June 217.6 The Ptolemaic army 
was numerically superior, with 75,000 men (rather than 55,000) ranged 
against the 68,000 soldiers on the Seleucid side. Its superiority was not 
only numerical, however; after initial Seleucid successes the Ptolemaic 
phalanx managed to breach that of Antiochus and the Ptolemaic right 
wing under Echecrates put the Seleucid left to flight. 

Antiochus thereupon surrendered Coele-Syria and withdrew to his 
capital Antioch. He now had to fear not only the pursuit of the 
Ptolemaic army but also the unreliability of his own troops.fl In 
addition, he was greatly concerned that Achaeus might seize the 
opportunity created by the battle of Raphia to take the offensive. In this 
situation the Seleucids were fortunate that Ptolemy did not wish to 
crown his victory by destroying the enemy. He has been criticized for 
this lack of severity and determination, €? but we must ask ourselves what 
realistic alternatives were, in fact, open to him. Annexation of the 
Seleucid empire would probably not have lasted long and would 
certainly have overtaxed Alexandria’s strength. The overthrow of 
Antiochus III and his replacement by Achaeus, who might have 
collaborated with Ptolemy, would have brought Asia Minor back under 
central Seleucid administration; whether Achaeus would have con- 
tinued to co-operate with Alexandria and, if so, for how long would 
have been completely unpredictable in any case. It was therefore in the 
interests of both belligerents to proclaim a year's truce. 

In the meantime Ptolemy had regained possession of Coele-Syria and, 
as victor, was received with due jubilation. The reorganization cannot 
have presented any particular problems, as Ptolemy left Coele-Syria after 
three months and returned to Egypt. Admittedly at this point there is 
one more piece of information to insert that is not reported in 
Polybius’ account and has survived only in the demotic version of the 
Raphia decree (lines 23—5).® Both the text and the translation are unclear 
at this point, however, and tell us less than some interpreters wish to 
read into it. This much seems clear: Ptolemy invaded Seleucid territory 


% For accounts of the battle see primarily Galili 1976/7 (with new points of view): (E 160), and 
also Bar-Kochva 1976, 128-41 (with a map of the battlefield): (J 136); but I cannot accept all the 
hypotheses of the latter. Conversion of the date, which is preserved only according to the Egyptian 
calendar (10 Pachons), creates difficulties. Thissen 1966, 53: (F 123), considers 25 March a possible 
alternative to 22 June, but this is less probable. 

61 The Seleucid infantry had admittedly suffered heavy losses, but on the other hand the battle 
had given Antiochus numerical superiority in cavalry. As Galili 1976/7, 60-1: (E 160), remarks, 
probably correctly, this must have made direct pursuit very risky for the Ptolemaic troops. 

8 Polyb. v.87.3. But see also Huss 1976, 69: (F 133). 

& Cf. Thissen 1966, 19 (translation) and 60-3 (commentary): (F 123). Further information on the 
Raphia decree in the Bibliography, F(c). 
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and conducted a kind of punitive expedition, which apparently lasted 
twenty-one days. Only after this did he come to an understanding with 
Antiochus. However interesting this information may be, no particular 
importance should be attached to this action on the part of Ptolemy, for 
otherwise Polybius would not have omitted it and, what is more, he 
could hardly have reproached Ptolemy for not having exploited his 
victory at Raphia with sufficient energy. 

The peace treaty signed after the Fourth Syrian War largely restored 
the status quo ante. Seleuceia-in-Pieria was captured by Antiochus III at 
the beginning of the war. The fact that it was still in the hands of the 
Seleucids after the victory of Ptolemy IV is probably due to the peace 
settlement, but this is not certain. Were it so, then Ptolemy really did 
concede Antiochus very lenient peace terms and Polybius' reproach 
would be more understandable. If Ptolemy actually did forgo Seleuceia- 
in-Pieria at that time, the most likely reason was the realization that this 
advanced and isolated outpost could be held only at great military 
expense and was bound to be a constant impediment in his relations with 
the Seleucids. 

In dealing with the consequences of the battle of Raphia modern 
historians continually emphasize the damaging effects of the particip- 
ation of native Egyptian soldiers in the campaign against Antiochus III, 
claiming that the part they played in the victory filled them with pride 
and encouraged them to offer increasing resistance to the Ptolemaic 
regiment in Alexandria. They quote in this regard a passage from 
Polybius in which he does in fact present this development as an adverse 
consequence of the battle of Raphia.9* W. Peremans has rightly pointed 
out, however, that an exact interpretation of the relevant passages in 
Polybius does not conclusively point to a direct link between the battle 
of Raphia and the outbreak of fighting between natives and Greeks in 
Egypt.® Nonetheless, the fact remains that Upper Egypt rose against 
Alexandria in 207/6 B.C. and was ruled by a rebel-king from 205/4 
onwards.99 There was probably a wide variety of reasons for this: 
economic pressure, social and political tensions and patriotic and 
religious separatism. The link that Polybius claims to see between the 
battle of Raphia and the Egyptian autonomy movement is probably a 
very one-sided Greek view of affairs. 

The above-mentioned Raphia decree — a resolution published in 
hieroglyphs, demotic and Greek by the Egyptian priesthood assembled 
in Memphis — illuminates the proceedings from a different angle.® 


9! Polyb. v.107.1—3; cf. also Polyb. xiv.12.4. 

6 Peremans 1975, 393-402: (F 297). 

DH Survey and bibliography in Walbank 1979, 111.203: (B 37); regarding the date see Pestman 
1967, 41ff.: (F 398), and for the names of the native rebel-kings see Clarysse 1978, 243-53: (F 231). 

87 See the Bibliography, F(c). 
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Ptolemy IV is treated fully in the pharaonic tradition. The Egyptian 
deities accompany him in combat against the foreign land. Just like 
Horus, the son of Isis (Harsiesis) and avenger of his father, so the king 
smites his enemy. Along his triumphal route he attends to the Egyptian 
idols and has them brought home from the enemy's land. Ptolemy 
celebrates his victorious return to Egypt at the festival of lamps held to 
mark the birthday of Horus, undoubtedly a deliberate choice. On his 
journey through Egypt he is warmly welcomed by the native priests, 
who respond to his good deeds for the Egyptian temple with cultic 
honours and festivals in his name. They also decide to have statues of 
Ptolemy IV and his sister-wife Arsinoe III made in the Egyptian style 
and erected in the temples of the land. 

Modern historians have frequently regarded the terms of the Raphia 
decree as proof of a decisive breakthrough of Egyptianizing tendencies 
and have interpreted the artistic representation of the king in the 
Egyptian style as an indication of this development. Such an interpre- 
tation goes much too far, however. It ignores the fact that Ptolemy IV's 
attitude is part of a long-term trend that began with Ptolemy I and can 
also be observed in the reigns of Ptolemy II and Ptolemy III. From the 
very beginning the Ptolemies presented themselves in the pharaonic 
tradition with regard to their native subjects, whereas they displayed the 
Graeco-Hellenistic side of their kingship to the Greek world. This 
accommodating attitude towards Egyptian traditions, which is often 
interpreted as a sign of weakness or as a concession, may better be 
regarded as an intelligent attempt to bind the mass of native Egyptians 
to the Ptolemaic dynasty. The benefactions of Ptolemy IV to the temples 
of Egypt, on the one hand, and the conferring of honours on the king 
after Raphia by the priests assembled in Memphis, on the other, show 
that both sides were acting in their mutual interests. Such a policy of 
compromise naturally found opponents in both the Greek and Egyptian 
camps; this is demonstrated by Polybius’ criticism of the participation of 
Egyptian soldiers in the struggle against Antiochus III and, on the other 
side, by the temporary defection of the Thebaid from Alexandria that 
began in 207/6. Nevertheless, this policy of balance was ultimately 
successful; the Ptolemaic dynasty was never seriously endangered by 
opposition from the native population and survived until 30 B.c., when 
it was destroyed by the Romans. Hence the participation of Egyptian 
soldiers in the battle of Raphia should not be overestimated and should 
not, above all, be represented one-sidedly as an adverse stage in the 
development of Ptolemaic rule. 

While the Ptolemies and Seleucids were fully occupied with the 


6 Regarding the artistic representation see the recent work of Kyrieleis 1975: (F 135). See also 
the archaeological and egyptological contributions in the collective volume: Das ptol. Aegypten. 
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conduct of their dispute, there was a stirring among the smaller powers 
in Asia Minor. In 220 a war broke out between Byzantium and Rhodes 
over tolls; Bithynia, Pergamum and Achaeus were drawn into the 
conflict. Eventually peace was concluded. The truly significant aspect of 
this affair was the fact that none of the large Hellenistic powers 
intervened in a matter of such importance as the freedom of the Straits 
and that this task was undertaken by the rising maritime power Rhodes. 
Attalus also profited from the occasion; he recovered from the low point 
to which he had sunk in 222 and managed to bring north-western Asia 
Minor back under his control by means of the campaign of 218 B.C. (see 
above, pp. 431-2). We have already stated that Achaeus did not intervene 
against Antiochus III in the Fourth Syrian War. He was fully occupied 
fighting in Asia Minor, in such areas as Pisidia and Pamphylia. The 
direction of his actions leads us to suppose that Ptolemaic spheres of 
influence were affected. It can be proved, at any rate, that after the death 
of Ptolemy III a series of Pamphylian cities loosened their ties with the 
Ptolemaic empire; this is shown by issues of coins bearing dates 
calculated from the beginning of local autonomy. The bell tolled for 
Achaeus, however, when Antiochus III crossed the Taurus in 216 and 
reached an understanding with Attalus. Achaeus was systematically 
cornered and finally driven back to Sardis. There he was betrayed and 
captured in 213 and executed by Antiochus as a traitor. 


VI. PTOLEMAIC RULE IN COELE-SYRIA 69 


The reconquest of Coele-Syria by Ptolemy IV in the Fourth Syrian War 
opened the last phase of Ptolemaic presence in this region. In the Fifth 
Syrian War (202—200?) Coele-Syria fell to the Seleucids and thereafter 
the Ptolemies were never again able to gain a foothold there, apart from 
short episodes under Ptolemy VI in the second century and under 
Cleopatra VII in the first century B.c. It is therefore appropriate at this 
point to review briefly the exercise of Ptolemaic sovereignty in this area 
(for the broader context see also below, pp. 442—5). The importance of 
Coele-Syria — or in the official Ptolemaic phraseology 'Syria and 
Phoenicia’ — lay primarily in the military field as far as the Ptolemies 
were concerned; it formeda buffer zone between Egypt and the Seleucid 
empire and a glacis that protected the north-eastern approach to Egypt. 
It is therefore highly likely that this region was governed by a single 
strategos with both military and civil powers.” There were Ptolemaic 


© For a general survey see Tscherikower 1937, 9-90: (F 334); Avi-Yonah 1973, cols. 351-6: (E 
150); Hengel 1973: (E 31) (fundamental); Hengel 1976, 55—51: (E 32); Bagnall 1976, 11-24: (F 204). 
New material is provided by a recently published inscription containing a list of Ptolemaic soldiers 
in Coele-Syria: Rey-Coquais 1978, 313-25: (B 126). 

7 Bengtson 1967, 111.166-71: (A 6). 
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garrisons in the most important cities, including Jerusalem. In addition, 
there were numerous military colonists who had been settled in Coele- 
Syria and the areas beyond the Jordan, for example in Bet She'an, which 
was perhaps colonized by Scythian mercenaries and thus received the 
name Scythopolis. Dynastic names such as Ptolemais for Ake/Akko on 
the Phoenician coast or Philadelphia for Rabbath-Ammon (present-day 
Amman) beyond the Jordan underlined the links between these 
territories and the Ptolemaic empire. 

Besides the military factors there were economic considerations that 
made possession of Coele-Syria very attractive to the Ptolemies.7! Egypt 
was poorly endowed with timber for building, so that the cedars of 
Lebanon were very welcome, especially for the fleet, the backbone of the 
Ptolemaic maritime empire. The caravan trade that brought the 
products from the east and the south to the Phoenician coastal towns 
was also important. By levying tolls the Ptolemaic kings shared in the 
profits from this flow of goods. The crown obtained further revenue 
from an efficient system of taxation. Taxes were farmed out, as in Egypt; 
the tax farmers generally came from the native ruling class of Coele-Syria 
and found opportunities to share in the profits while the mass of the 
population bore the brunt of taxation. The economic take-over by 
Alexandria was not restricted to the field of state finances. Besides 
military settlers, we also know of large private estates in Coele-Syria that 
were acquired by powerful subjects of the Ptolemaic kingdom, such as 
Apollonius, the well-known dioiketes (‘finance minister") of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus (see above, pp. 142-4). Through the correspondence of 
his agent Zeno we are relatively well informed about the financial 
transactions that were carried out on his behalf.7? Apollonius owned, for 
example, a large wine-growing estate at Bet Anat, close to Ptolemais- 
Ake which he had inspected by one of his agents.?? 

Alexander the Great's wars of conquest had exposed Coele-Syria to the 
influence of Greek language and culture. Naturally there was no change 
under the Ptolemies, but during their era hellenization did not provoke 
the opposition that the Jews were to mount in the second century B.c. 
against the Seleucids, the successors to the Ptolemies as masters over 
Coele-Syria. In the third century the leading classes in particular were 
receptive towards the influence of the Hellenistic way of life in as far as 
they could profit from the new order. This was true primarily of the 
Phoenician coastal cities, whose merchants had been oriented towards 
the Mediterranean since time immemorial, but it also applies to the 


7 Survey in MacLean Harper 1928, 1-35: (H 134), and Rostovtzeff 1955, 1.340—51: (A 52); with 
special reference to wine and spices see Walser 1970: (E 177). 

7 Cf. Tscherikower 1937, 9-90: (F 334); for the chronology of Zeno's activities in Coele-Syria 
(259/8 8.c.) see W. J. Tait in Pestman 1980, 137-41: (F 18). 

73 P. Lond. v11.1948: (F 59). 
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hinterland, as we know from the partly fictitious account of the house of 
Tobias in the lands beyond Jordan.“ The lower classes will have been 
the least accessible to foreign influences; they were also the ones to 
suffer the most under the new civilization and its representatives. It is 
revealing to find that the slave trade predominates in Zeno's transactions 
in Coele-Syria; even more significant is a decree issued by Ptolemy II 
between 262 and 260 expressly forbidding the enslavement of free 
members of the native population except for the non-payment of debts 
to the exchequer. The Greeks may have attempted to reduce sections 
of the rural bond population to a state of slavery, that is, to deprive them 
completely of their freedom. Ptolemy II counteracted such a change in 
the social structure, no doubt in order to prevent the build-up of 
dangerous tensions and in the interest of settled working relations, 
which were more profitable for the exchequer. 


VII. THE AIMS OF PTOLEMAIC POLICY TOWARDS THE 
SELEUCID EMPIRE 


After many attempts, Ptolemy I succeeded in establishing his dominion 
over Coele-Syria in 301 B.c. The Ptolemies held sway there for a full 
century before Antiochus III won the region for the Seleucid empire at 
the battle of Panium (200 B.c.) in the Fifth Syrian War. What importance 
did Coele-Syria hold for the rival Ptolemaic and Seleucid powers that it 
should be the subject of at least five wars within the space of a century? 
The same question may be asked about the other territories outside 
Egypt that the Ptolemies won in the course of the third century. In this 
instance it was principally the Ptolemaic possessions and spheres of 
influence on the southern and western coasts of Asia Minor that affected 
Seleucid interests to some degree or other. 
In order to understand the force behind this expansion we must say a 
word about the aims of Ptolemaic foreign policy. Historians have 
discussed these aims at length, but the ancient sources that might solve 
the problem are very scant and uncertain. Hence we shall first isolate one 
element of the problem that is better documented, although not as well 
as we might wish — the forms of Ptolemaic rule in external territories, 
that is to say lands other than Egypt.” This may permit a better 
approach to the greater problem of the aims of Ptolemaic foreign policy. 
We shall not, howevet, stray too far afield, but shall remain within the 


4 See especially Jos. Ant. Jud. xı1.160-236; cf. Hengel 1973, 51-3 and 489-503: (E 31), and 
Fischer 1980, 11-13 (with extensive bibliography): (E 159). 

% Text and bibliography in C. Ord. Ptol., no. zz: (F 8). 

76 Fundamental reading: Bagnall 1976: (F 204). 
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confines set by the subject of this chapter, the wars between the 
Ptolemies and the Seleucids. 

The determining factor for the development that concerns us lies 
outside the chronological limits of our contribution, namely in the time 
of the first Ptolemy. It was Ptolemy I who opposed all attempts to 
restore the unity of Alexander's empire and concentrated on Egypt as his 
power base. On the other hand, he was also the one who surrounded 
Egypt with a ring of external possessions — Coele-Syria, Cyprus and 
Cyrenaica — as well as territories and spheres of influence on the southern 
and western coasts of Asia Minor and in the Aegean (the Island League). 
Ptolemy II inherited this power structure from his father and it remained 
intact under the subsequent Ptolemies until the dismemberment of the 
Ptolemaic empire began at the end of the third century. Research has 
long since established that certain of the external territories of the empire 
occupied a prominent position; these were Cocle-Syria, Cyprus and 
Cyrenaica. Together with Egypt they formed the nucleus of the empire 
and were administered in a very similar fashion to Egypt itself. Their ties 
with the central government in Alexandria were generally closer than 
those of the other territories. They formed a relatively closed monetary 
area based on the use of Ptolemaic currency, were subject to direct 
taxation, were administered direct by Ptolemaic officials and were 
covered by a network of garrisons. The adaptation of the administration 
in these regions to that in Egypt can be seen particularly clearly in the 
development of the office of strategos from the last quarter of the third 
century onwards.” Of course, many of these elements are also to be 
found in the other territories of the Ptolemaic empire, albeit to varying 
degrees depending on local or regional requirements and traditions. In 
spite of its centralism the Ptolemaic administration displayed a high 
degree of flexibility. The combination of these two principles — 
centralism and flexibility — proved its worth and gave the Ptolemaic 
empire strong cohesion throughout the third century. Although some 
variation in the Ptolemies' possessions on the periphery of the empire is 
evident in the third century, the fact stands out that possession of the 
regions forming the nucleus was defended tenaciously. This is most 
clearly demonstrated in the case of Coele-Syria. 

This brings us back to our question concerning the importance of the 
inner ring: Coele-Syria, Cyprus and Cyrenaica. Ancient texts contain 
practically nothing with regard to the principles of Ptolemaic foreign 
policy.8 One of the exceptions occurs in Polybius v.34.2-9; here he 

7 The standard work on this subject is Bengtson, 1964-7: (A 6). 


78 The best discussion of the principles of Ptolemaic foreign policy in the third century B.C. is to 
be found in Will 1979, 1.153—208: (A 67). 
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expounds the idea that the deep cordon of external possessions 
surrounding Egypt allayed all fears the Ptolemies might otherwise have 
had about the possession of Egypt. It was not until the time of Ptolemy 
IV that the situation is said to have changed. Thus an important politico- 
strategic aspect is already named: the external possessions as a glacis to 
protect the true heartland, Egypt — in a way, expansion as the basis of 
defence. While the possession of Cyrenaica denied overland access to 
Egypt from the west, Coele-Syria blocked the much more dangerous 
line of attack from the north-east. Possession of Cyprus gave Egypt 
protection from the sea. This was only possible with a strong fleet; 
Egypt lacked the necessary raw materials, in particular wood, but these 
were available in Coele-Syria and Cyprus. Polybius' explanation is thus 
immediately evident as far as the inner ring of states is concerned. The 
question is whether it also applies to the Ptolemaic possessions on the 
coasts of Asia Minor and in the Aegean. If we take first only the politico- 
strategic aspect, then it is certainly true that Ptolemaic presence in Asia 
Minor and the Aegean enabled Alexandria better to observe and if 
necessary to counteract the activities of the Antigonids of Macedonia 
and the Seleucids. However, this entailed costs and risks that must have 
been hard to justify from the point of view of strategic defence alone. 
Modern historians have therefore proposed other considerations, each 
with its own nuances.”® 

U. Wilcken has emphasized the imperialistic nature of Ptolemaic 
foreign policy and its close association with trade interests. M. 
Rostovtzeff, on the other hand, has stressed that all that mattered to the 
Ptolemies was Egypt itself. For the defence of its independence they 
naturally needed a fleet and money, which in turn created the need to 
acquire territories that were able to provide raw materials and revenue. 
E. Will has analysed all these aspects and concluded, without doubt cor- 
rectly, that politico-strategic interests predominated in Ptolemaic foreign 
policy and that the mercantile policy of Alexandria merely played a 
supporting role. Sources hitherto available do not support the opposite 
theory, that politico-strategic action was determined by the Ptolemies' 
economic interests. Commercial interests could have been pursued 
without exercising direct political control. Little can be added to Will’s 
observations. We shall merely point out that, except for the inner ring of 
external possessions, the Ptolemies strove to establish their influence 
mainly along the edge of their rivals’ areas of interest — in the 
Peloponnese, Crete, the Aegean and along the coasts of Asia Minor. 
These regions had the advantage that the political and military risk could 
be kept under watch and, in addition, they opened up interesting 


7 Documentation in Will, Joe, cit. 
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matkets and opportunities for direct and indirect taxation. In the early 
decades the Ptolemies probably also set great store by attracting the 
necessary skilled workmen from these regions for the creation of a 
Hellenistic state in Egypt. In any event, Greece, the Aegean and western 
Asia Minor continued to form the centre of the Greek world. There 
were doubtless not only strategic, political and economic reasons but 
also psychological motives that made it seem unthinkable, at least in the 
first century of Hellenism, for the Ptolemies to cut the link with the 
centre of the Greek world and forgo influence there. 

If one is dealing with the relations between the Ptolemies and the 
Seleucids the question easily arises whether there was a policy of 
equilibrium between the two powers. The third great Hellenistic power, 
Macedonia, should be included in this examination, but that is not the 
subject of this chapter. In spite of the bitter struggle for Coele-Syria the 
empires of the Ptolemies and Seleucids never destroyed one another. 
Did they lack the will or the ability? There is no consistent answer, as it 
depends on situations and the leading personalities. In general, each of 
the two rivals was too strong to be destroyed by the other, in other 
words neither of the two dynasties was normally in a position to 
eliminate the other and to incorporate its territory into its own empire by 
‘unification’. It is possible, but not certain, that Ptolemy III wanted to 
make a move in this direction in the Third Syrian War; in any case, his 
intervention came to nothing in this regard. How far Antiochus III and 
Antiochus IV intended to go in the Fifth Syrian War (202-200?) and the 
Sixth Syrian War (170—168) respectively remains unclear; on both 
occasions the Romans hindered further action by the Seleucids. On the 
other hand, Ptolemy IV deliberately refrained from completely crushing 
his opponent in the Fourth Syrian War after his victory at Raphia (217), 
an attitude that Polybius is known to have criticized. Although in 
practice equilibrium was largely maintained between the Ptolemies and 
the Seleucids in the third century, no evidence can be found that this 
balance of power was the result of a durable political principle mutually 
accepted and applied.9? 


8 Fora different view see Klose 1972, in particular pp. 91~2: (A 29). The problem is set in a wider 
context in Schmitt 1974, 65-95 (discussion on pp. 94-102): (4 55). 
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Berenice IV and Archelaus 

Ptolemy XII Neos Dionysus (restored) 

Cleopatra VII Philopator 


305-285 
283—246 
246—221 
221—204 
204-180 
180—145 


170-164 
163—145 
145-116 


116-107 
107-101 


101—88 
88—81 


80 
80-58 


58—56 
56-55 
55751 
51-30 


2. THE SELEUCIDS 


Seleucus I Nicator 
Antiochus I Soter 
Antiochus II Theos 
Seleucus II Callinicus 
Seleucus III Soter 
Antiochus III Megas 
Seleucus IV Philopator 
Antiochus IV Epiphanes 
Antiochus V Eupator 
Demetrius I Soter 
Alexander Balas 
Demetrius II Nicator 
Antiochus VI Epiphanes 
Antiochus VII (Sidetes) 
Demetrius II Nicator (restored) 
Cleopatra Thea 


482 


305—281 
281—261 
261—246 
246-226/5 
226/5-223 
223—187 
187-175 
175-164 
164—162 
162-150 
150-145 
145—140 
145—142/1 or 139/8 
138—129 
129-126/5 
126/5-123 


HELLENISTIC DYNASTIES 483 


Antiochus VIII Grypus 
Seleucus V 
Antiochus IX Philopator (Cyzicenus) 
Seleucus VI 
Antiochus X Eusebes Philopator 
Demetrius III Philopator Soter 
Antiochus XI Epiphanes 

: Philadelphus 
twins 
Philip I 
Antiochus XII Dionysus 
Philip II 


126/5—96 
126 
114/13-95 
95 


95 
95-88 (at Damascus) 


95 
| (in Cilicia) 
95-84/3 


87 (at Damascus) 
84/3 


3. RULERS OF MACEDONIA BEFORE ANTIGONUS GONATAS 


Philip III Arrhidaeus 
Olympias 

Cassander (king from 305) 
Philip IV 

Antipater 

Alexander V 

Demetrius I Poliorcetes 
Lysimachus 

Ptolemy Ceraunus 


323—317 
317-316 
316-297 
297 

297-294 
2977294 
294-288 
288—281 
281—279 


4. THE ANTIGONIDS 


Antigonus I (Monophthalmus) 
Demetrius I (Poliorcetes) 
Antigonus II (Gonatas) 
Demetrius II 

Antigonus III (Doson) 

Philip V 

Perseus 


306-301 
307-285 
283-2539 
239 229 
229-221 
221-179 
179-168 


$. THE ATTALIDS 


(Philetaerus 

(Eumenes I 

Attalus I Soter 

Eumenes II Soter 

Attalus I 

Attalus III 

(Eumenes III (Aristonicus) 


283-263) 
263—241) 
241—197 
197-159/8 
159/8-139/8 
139/8135 
133-129) 


GENEALOGICAL TABLES 


THE FAMILY OF LYSIMACHUS 


Agathocles (of Crannon) 
—— r 
LYSIMACHUS Autodicus Philippus 
m. 1. Nicaea I daughter of Antipater, 
2. Amestris, 3. Arsinoe H 


[by Nicaea] [by Arsinoe II] [by a concubine] 
Agathocles Eurydice II Arsinoe I Ptolemy of Lysimachus Philippus Alexander 
m. Lysandra m. Antipater I m. Ptolemy H Telmessus 
son of Cassander | 
Lysimachus 
| 
Ptolemy 


Berenice, priestess of Laodice 


a daughter 
m. Dromichaetes 


tgr 


485 
THE ATTALIDS 


Attalus of Tieum 
m. Boa, a Paphlagonian 


M 


Philetaerus Attalus Eumenes 
| m. Satyra 
Attalus ? Eumenes Eumenes I Philetaerus 


m. Antiochis 


ATTALUS I SOTER 
m. Apollonis of Cyzicus 


EUMENES II SOTER ATTALUS II Philetaerus Athenaeus 
m. Stratonice, PHILADELPHUS 
d. of Ariarathes IV of Cappadocia m. Stratonice 
[by a concubine] [by a concubine] 
ATTALUS III Aristonicus 
PHILOMETOR EUERGETES (EUMENES 111) 


THE KINGS OF EPIRUS 


AEACIDES 
m. Phthia 
Deidameia PYRRHUS I Troas 
m. Demetrius I m. t. Antigone 


2. Lanassa, d. of Agathocles of Syracuse 
3. Birkenna, d. of Bardylis of Illyria 

4. d. of Audoleon of Paeonia 

5. d. of Ptolemy Ceraunus 


[by Antigone] [by Lanassa] [by Birkenna] ? by 4 
Ptolemaeus Olympias ALEXANDER Helenus 
m. Alexander m. Olympias 
| 
DS ate Fr 
PYRRHUS II PTOLEMAEUS Phthia Nereis Deidameia 


m. Demetrius Il m. Gelon of Syracuse 


THE FAMILY OF ANTIPATER 


Antipater the Regent 


CASSANDER  lohus Alexarchus Nicanor Philippus Pleistarchus ` ? Antigone 3 daughter Phila 1 Nicaca I Eurydice I Other 
m. Thessalonice m? m. Alexander of m. 1. Craterus m. 1. Perdiccas m. Prolemy I children 
d. of Philip 1I Lyncestis 2. Demetrius 1 q.v. 2. Lysimachus 
| [by Craterus] 
PHILIP IV ANTIPATER I ALEXANDER V Antipater (Etesias) Berenice I Craterus 
m. Eurydice 1I m. Lysandra m. 1. Philippus, a. Ptolemy I q.v. 


|by Philippus] 


Magus of Cyrene, m. Apama II Antigone, m. Pyrrhus I ALEXANDER of Corinth, m. Nicaea II 


Berenice 111, m. Ptolemy III 


THE ANTIGONIDS 


Philippus 


ANTIGONUS 1, m. Stratonice — 


DEMETRIUS 1 (POLIORCETES) Philippus Polemaeus Dioscorides Telesphorus 
m. 1. Phila I, d. of Antipater 

2. Deidameia, sister of Pyrrhus I 

3. Ptolemais, d. of Ptolemy I 


[by Phila] [by Deidameia] [by Ptolemais] 


ANTIGONUS II (GONATAS) Stratonice | Alexander DEMETRIUS (the Fair) Various illegitimate children 
m. Phila II, d. of Seleucus I m. 1. Seleucus I, 2. Antiochus I m. Olympias of Larissa 
[by Demo an hetaera] [by Phila] 
Halcyoneus DEMETRIUS II ANTIGONUS III (DOSON) Echecrates 
m. 1. Stratonice II, 2. Phthia (Chryseis) m. Phthia (Chryseis) 


{by Stratonice] [by Phthia] 
l 


Apama HI 
m. Prusias I PHILIP V Other children Antigonus 
m. ? 1. Polycrateia of Argos, 2. ? 


[by Polycrateia] [by 2] 


PERSEUS, m. Laodice V, Demetrius daughter, m. Prusias II daughter, m. Teres of Thrace 
d. of Seleucus IV 


Philippus Alexander a daughter 


Let 


THE PTOLEMIES 


Lagus, m. Arsinoe, second cousin of Philip H 


PTOLEMY 1 SOTER Menelaus 
m. 1. Artakama 

2. Eurydice I 

3. Berenice I (see ‘Family of Antipater’) 


[by Eurydice] [by Berenice] several illegitimate children 

PTOLEMY Meleager a son Lysandra Prolemais ? Theoxena Arsinoe 11 Philadelphus PTOLEMY II Philotera 
(CERAUNUS) m. t. Alexander V m. Demetrius | m. Agathocles m. 1. Lysimachus (PHILADELPHUS) 

m. 1. ? 2. Agathocles, of Syracuse 2. Ptolemy Ceraunus m. t. Arsinoe | 
m. 2. Arsinoe II son of Lysimachus 3. Ptolemy II 2. Arsinoe Il 

[by 1] | 
a daughter [by Arsinoe 1} 
m. Pyrrhus I 
PTOLEMY III EUERGETES I Lysimachus Berenice 


m. Berenice II m. Antiochus II 


(daughter of Magas of Cyrene) 


PTOLEMY IV PHILOPATOR Magas Alexander a son Arsinoe III Berenice 


m. Arsinoe III m. Ptolemy IV 


| 
PTOLEMY V EPIPHANES 
m. Cleopatra I 


PTOLEMY VI PHILOMETOR PTOLEMY VIII EUERGETES II (PHYSCON) Cleopatra lI 
m. Cleopatra Il m. 1. Cleopatra H m. 1. Ptolemy VI 
2. Cleopatra III 2. Ptolemy VIII 


Ptolemy Eupator Ptolemy VII Cleopatra III Cleopatra Thea [by Cleopatra II} [by Cleopatra III] [by a concubine] 
Neos Philopator m. Ptolemy VIH m. 1. Alexander Balas | 
2. Demetrius II of Syria Ptolemy (Memphites) PTOLEMY (APION) 


3. Antiochus VII 


gr 


PTOLEMY IX SOTER Il 
(LATHYRUS) 
m. 1. Cleopatra IV 

2. Cleopatra V (Selene) 


[? by Cleopatra IV] |by Cleopatra V Selene] 


| 


Berenice 1V Philadelphus 2 sons 
m. 1. Ptolemy X 


2. Ptolemy XI 


PTOLEMY XII 
NEOS DIONYSOS (AULETES) 
m. Cleopatra VI 


PTOLEMY of Cyprus 


CLEOPATRA VII 
THEA PHILOPATOR 
m. Antony 


Berenice V 
m. Archelaus 


{by Caesar] 


PTOLEMY XV Alexander Helios 


CAESAR (CAESARION) 


? Cleopatra VI (Tryphaena) 


PTOLEMY X 
ALEXANDER I 
m. 1. ? 

2. Berenice IV 


[by a concubine] [by 1} 


. PTOLEMY XI 
ALEXANDER II 
m. Berenice IV 


m. Ptolemy XII 


Arsinoe PTOLEMY XIII 


[by Antony) 


Cleopatra Selene 
m. Juba Il of Mauretania 


PTOLEMY of Mauretania 


Cleopatra IV 
m. 1. Ptolemy IX 
2. Antiochus IX 


Cleopatra V (Selene) 
m. 1. Ptolemy IX 
2, Antiochus VIII 
3. Antiochus IX 
> 4. Antiochus X 


(Cleopatra) Tryphaena 
m. Antiochus VIII 


[by Berenice IV] 


a daughter 


PTOLEMY XIV 


Ptolemy Philadelphus 


THE SELEUCIDS 


Antiochus 
m. Laodice 


SELEUCUS I NICATOR 
m. t. Apama I, d. of Spitamenes 
2. Stratonice I, d. of Demetrius I 


MÀ ——M—————————À 


[by Apama] [by Stratonice] 
Phila l 
ANTIOCHUS I SOTER Achaeus m. Antigonus 11 


m. Stratonice I 


Seleucus ANTIOCHUS II THEOS Apama II Stratonice II Alexander Andromachus Antiochia Laodice 1 
m. 1. Laodice I m. Magas m. Demetrius II m. Attalus m. Antiochus II 
2. Berenice, d. of Ptolemy II 
1 
[by Laodice] [by Berenice] 
a son 

SELEUCUS II Antiochus (Hierax) Stratonice Laodice Laodice 11 Achaeus 
CALLINICUS m. d. of Ziaelas m. Ariarathes III m. Mithridates II m. Seleucus II m. Laodice, d. of Mithridates II 
m. Laodice Il of Bithynia of Cappadocia of Pontus of Pontus 
SELEUCUS HI SOTER Antiochis ANTIOCHUS III (the Great) 


m. 1. Laodice Ill, d. of Mithridates II of Pontus 
2. Euboea of Chalcis 
[by Laodice] 


o6t 


Antiochus SELECUS IV ANTIOCHUS IV Cleopatra I Laodice IV 
m. Laodice IV PHILOPATOR EPIPHANES m. Ptolemy V m. Antiochus 
m. ? m. Laodice (? IV) 


a 


Nysa 


m. Pharnaces I a SON DEMETRIUSI  Laodice V ANTIOCHUS V bodice 
of Pontus SOTER m. Perseus EUPATOR ? m. Mithridates V 
m? of Pontus 
DEMETRIUS II NICATOR ANTIOCHUS VII EUERGETES (SIDETES) Antigonus 
m. 1. Cleopatra Thea m. Cleopatra Thea 
2. Rhodogune, d. of Mithridates I of Parthia 
|by Cleopatra] [by Rhodogune| 
Children 
SELEUCUS V ANTIOCHUS VI] Laodice Laodice ? Laodice Antiochus ? Seleucus 


PHILOMETOR (GRYPUS) 
m. 1. (Cleopatra) Tryphaena 
2. Cleopatra V (Selene) 
|by Tryphaena] 


m. Phraates I! of Parthia 


SELEUCUS VI ANTIOCHUS XI PHILIP ! DEMETRIUS HI ANTIOCHUS XH Laodice Thea 
EPIPHANES EPIPHANES EPIPHANES PHILOPATOR SOTER DIONYSUS Philadelphus 

NICATOR PHILADELPHUS PHILADELPHUS (EUCAERUS) m. Mithridates ! of 
Commagene 


PHILIP Il | 
ANTIOCHUS I 
of Commagene 


Antiochis 
m. Ariarathes IV of Cappadocia 


ALEXANDER (BALAS), 
pretended son of Antiochus IV 
m. Cleopatra Thea 


ANTIOCHUS VI 
EPIPHANES DIONYSUS 


ANTIOCHUS IX 
PHILOPATOR (CYZICENUS) 
mi? 
2. Cleopatra IV 
3. Cleopatra V (Selene) 
{by 1] 


ANTIOCHUS X 
EUSEBES PHILOPATOR 
m. ? Cleopatra V (Sclene) 


ANTIOCHUS XIII 
(ASIATICUS) 


A son 


16b 


Sicily, South Italy, 


Carthage 


Greece and Macedonia 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE (323-217 B.C.) 


Aegean, Egypt, Cyrene, 
Asia 


Literature, Philosophy, 
Science, Art 


€. 322 Return of Agathocles 
from S. Italy to Syracuse. 


320 | c.320 Agathocles forced to leave 
Syracuse again. 


319/18 Agathocles appointed 
general and guardian of 
the peace at Syracuse. 


323 Lamian War breaks out. 
Athens and Aetolia allied. 
Antipater shut up in Lamia. 

322 Athenian naval defeats. 

Aug. Battle of Crannon. 
Oligarchic government set up 
at Athens. 

321 Polyperchon organizes Greece. 


319 Polyperchon regent. 

War between Polyperchon and 
Cassander. 

Execution of Demades. 

318 Execution of Phocion. 
317 Polyperchon declares the 
Greeks free. 

Athens, controlled by 
Demetrius of Phalerum, 
makes a treaty with 
Cassander. 

Polyperchon restricted to the 
Peloponnese. 

Cassander regent of 
Macedonia. 

Autumn. Philip III 
assassinated. 


]une 323 Death of Alexander at 


Babylon. 
Organization of succession. 
Division of the satrapies. 

323/2 Revolt of the Greeks in 
Bactria. 

322 Spring. Perdiccas conquers 
Cappadocia: Eumenes as 
satrap. 

322/1 Ptolemy conquers Cyrenaica. 

321 Campaign and death of 
Perdiccas in Egypt. 

Defeat of Craterus in Asia 
Minor. 

Conference at Triparadisus. 

Antipater declared regent. 


319 Death of Antipater. 
Ptolemy's first invasion of 
Syria-Phoenicia. 


318 Coalition of Cassander and 
Antigonus against 
Polyperchon. 

Eumenes makes gains in Asia 
at the expense of Ptolemy and 
Antigonus. 


322 Hypereides' Funeral Oration. 
Deaths of Aristotle, 
Demosthenes and Hypereides. 
"Theophrastus succeeds 
Aristotle as head of the 
Peripatetic School. 
321 First production of Menander. 
¢.371~-¢.287 Theophrastus. 
341-281 Epicurus. 


¢.320 Praxagoras flor. 
Hecataeus of Abdera writing in 
Egypt before 315. 


Sicily, South Italy, Greece and Macedonia Aegean, Egypt, Cyrene, Literature, Philosophy, 


Carthage Asia Science, Art 


316 Cassander takes Pydna and has 316 Eumenes defeated, captured by 
Olympias executed. Antigonus and executed. 
Foundation of Cassandreia and 
Thessalonica. 
Thebes rebuilt by Cassander. 


316/15 Agathocles elected 
strategos autokrator at 
Syracuse. 
316/15-306/5 Struggle of the 
exiles in Sicily against 
315 Agathocles. 315 Seleucus, expelled from c. 315 Death of Aeschines. 
Babylon by Antigonus, takes 
refuge with Ptolemy. 
Lysimachus, Ptolemy and 
Cassander present an 
ultimatum to Antigonus. 
Antigonus' proclamation at 
"Tyre: war on Cassander, 
freedom for the Greeks. 
Ptolemy proclaims the freedom 
of the Greek cities. 


315/14 Foundation of koinon of the 314 Death of Xenocrates, head of 
Nesiotes by Antigonus. the Academy; succeeded by 
313 Capital of Egypt moved from Polemon. 


Memphis to Alexandria. 
312 Victory of Ptolemy and 
Seleucus over Demetrius 
Poliorcetes at Gaza. 
Return of Seleucus to 
Mesopotamia-Babylonia. 
Beginning of the ‘Seleucid 
Era’. 


310 


312/11 Outbreak of war against 
Carthage in Sicily. 

311 June. Carthaginians defeat 
Agathocles on the 
southern Himera, and 
blockade Syracuse by sea 
and land, 

Aug. 310- Oct.[Nov. 307 
Agathocles’ African 
expedition; parts of Punic 
Libya annexed. 

Antander represents 
Agathocles in Syracuse. 

309 Syracusans defeat 
Carthaginians under 
Hamilcar. Land blockade 
of Syracuse abandoned. 

309/7 Liberation movement in 
Acragas. 

309 Spring (?). Alliance between 
Agathocles and Ophellas 
of Cyrene. 

308 Oct./Nov. Murder of 
Ophellas, 


307 Oct./Nov. Agathocles' 
catastrophe in Africa; he 
returns to Syracuse 


leaving his army in Africa. 


Nov. Treaty between 
Carthage and the 
Syracusan army. 


310 Cassander assassinates 
Alexander IV. 


309 (or 308) Reconciliation between 
Cassander and Polyperchon. 


308 Temporary reconciliation 
between Ptolemy and 
Antigonus. 

Ptolemy in Greece. 


307 Demetrius Poliorcetes takes 
Athens from Cassander. 
Demetrius of Phalerum 
expelled. 
Cassander's offensive against 
Ptolemy in Greece. 


311 Peace between Antigonus, 
Ptolemy, Lysimachus and 
Cassander. 

311—301 Seleuceia-on-the-Tigrís 
capital of the Seleucid 
kingdom. 


310 Menelaus, Ptolemy's brother, 
made strategos of Cyprus, 
which Ptolemy had annexed. 

Breach between Ptolemy and 
Antigonus. 


309/8 (?) Antigonus expelled from 
Iran by Seleucus. 


308 (or 305)-303 War between 
Seleucus and Chandragupta. 


312/11 Zeno comes to Athens. 


Sicily, South Italy, 


Carthage 


Greece and Macedonia Aegean, Egypt, Cyrene, 


Asia 


Literature, Philosophy, 
Science, Art 


306/5 Peace between Agathocles 
and the Carthaginians: the 
Halycus to be the 
boundary of the Punic 
dominion in Sicily. 
305 305 Agathocles' victory over the 
exiles under Deinocrates. 


304 Agathocles takes the title of 
King. 

303/2-293 Agathocles in S. 
Italy; struggle with the 
Bruttii. 

303/2 Cleonymus at Tarentum. 

Tarentine appeal to 
Agathocles. 


300 | ¢.300 Agathocles takes Corcyra. 
Marriage of Agathocles to 
Theoxene, daughter or 


stepdaughter of Ptolemy I. 


306 Antigonus and Demetrius take 
Cyprus from Ptolemy. 
The Antigonids assume the 
royal title. 


305/4 Demetrius fails to take 
Rhodes. 
Ptolemy, Lysimachus, Seleucus 
and Cassander take the title of 
King. 


303 Agreement between Seleucus 


303 Demetrius expels Cassander 
and Chandragupta. 


from the Isthmus. 


302 New ‘League of Corinth' 
founded by Antigonus and 
Demetrius. 


Pyrrhus expelled from Epirus. 
301 Coalition against Antigonus: 


his defeat and death at Ipsus. 
Partition of his kingdom: 
Ptolemy occupies Coele-Syria. 
t. 300 Alliances between Ptolemy 
and Lysimachus and between 
Demetrius and Seleucus. 
Magas put in charge of Cyrene. 


307/6 Theophrastus exiled from 


Athens. 


306 Epicurus opens a school in 


Athens. 


c. 300 Euclid fr. 


e 295 Marriage of Agathocles’ 
daughter Lanassa to 
Pyrrhus. 


e, 291 Lanassa marries Demetrius 
Poliorcetes. 


298 (or 297) Death of Cassander 
and of his son, Philip IV. 
Pyrrhus back in Epirus. 


296 Demetrius Poliorcetes in 
Greece. 


295 Lachares seizes power at 
Athens. 


294 Demetrius recovers Athens. 

294-287 Oligarchic government in 
Athens. 

Demetrius king in Macedonia. 

293 Demetrias founded. 

Lysimachus briefly a prisoner 
of the Getae. 

291/2 Boeotia in alliance with 
Aetolia rises against 
Demetrius. 

Demetrius fighting against 
Aetolia and Pyrrhus. 


291/90 Pyrrhus receives Corcyra as 
dowry from Agathocles. 


300-297 Demetrius as ally of 
Ephesus makes war on 
Priene. 

300/299 Foundation of Seleuceia-in- 
Pieria and Antioch. 


297/6 Beginning of the Bithynian 
era. Pontic era subsequently 
back-dated to this year. 


295/4 Ptolemy recovers Cyprus. 


294 Antiochus I co-regent with 
Seleucus; in Iran. 


291 and in the following years. 
Ptolemy establishes a 
protectorate over the Aegean 
islands. 


c. 297 Demetrius of Phalerum in 
Alexandria. 

Foundation of the Museum 

and Library at Alexandria. 


293/2 Death of Menander. 


290 


285 


280 


Sicily, South Italy, 


Carthage 


c. 290 Alliance between 
Agathocles and 
Demetrius: plan for a new 
Punic war. 


289/8 Death of Agathocles. 
Syracuse free. 


280-275 Pyrrhus' campaigns in 
Italy and Sicily. 


Greece and Macedonia 


288/7 Invasion and partition of 
Macedonia by Lysimachus 
and Pyrrhus. 

287 Athens under Olympichus 
revolts from Demetrius, who 
retains Piraeus. 


285 Lysimachus seizes Pyrrhus' 
share of Macedonia. 


284/3 (or 283/2) Dynastic crisis in 
court of Lysimachus. 


281 Sept. Seleucus assassinated by 
Ptolemy Ceraunus, who 
becomes king of Macedonia 
after defeating Antigonus 
Gonatas. 


280 Gauls invade Thrace and 
Macedonia: defeat and death 
of Ceraunus. 

Achaean League refounded. 


Aegean, Egypt, Cyrene, 
Asia 


288/7 Ptolemy takes Tyre and 
Sidon from Demetrius. 


286 Demetrius captured by 
Seleucus in Asia. 


285 March/April. Ptolemy II co- 
regent with Ptolemy I. 


283 Death of Demetrius 
Poliorcetes. 
Death of Ptolemy I. 
Ptolemy II reigns as sole king. 


282/1 Seleucus invades Asia Minor: 


death of Lysimachus at 
Corupedium (c. Feb. 281). 
281 Mithridates I king of Pontus. 
Antiochus I sole king in 
Seleucid kingdom. 


Literature, Philosophy, 
Science, Art 


c. 287 Death of Theophrastus: 
Strato of Lampsacus succeeds 
him as head of the Lyceum. 

c.287-212 Archimedes. 


283 onwards. Callimachus, 
Apollonius, Theocritus, 
Herondas and the Tragic 
Pleiad active at Alexandria 
under Ptolemy II. 


c. 280 Zenodotus and Lycophron 
active. 

«.280-245 Aristarchus of Samos 
flor. 

c. 280 Euhemerus for. 

c. 280-c. 206 Chrysippus. 


280/79 Decree honouring 
Demosthenes proposed by 
Demochares. 

The Aetolians and other 
Greeks repel the Gauls from 
central Greece. 

279 The Gauls establish the 
kingdom of Tylis in Thrace. 

278 Reconciliation of Antiochus I 
and Antigonus Gonatas. 


277 Antigonus II defeats the Gauls 
at Lysimacheia and becomes 
king of Macedonia. 

Spring. Delphi: two Aetolian 
bieromnemones at the 
Amphictyony; Thessalians 
preside. 

Aetolians gain control of the 
Amphictyony. 

276/5 (or 275/4) Aegium joins the 
Achaean League. 

276 Aetolians seize Dolopia. 

Thessalians disappear from 
Amphictyonic lists with 
Gonatas master of Thessaly. 


274 Pyrrhus conquers Macedonia. 


280/79 Syrian war of succession 
between Antiochus I and 
Ptolemy 11. 


279 Ptolemaieia celebrated at 
Alexandria. 
Nicomedes I succeeds Zipoetes 
in Bithynia. 
278/7 Gaulish invasion of Asia 
Minor under Lutarius and 


Leonnorius. 
c. 276-c. 196 Eratosthenes. 
276/5 Aratus of Soli at court of 
Antigonus Gonatas. 
275 (?) Magas of Cyrene attacks c.275 Theocritus! Idy/! xvi. 
Egypt. 
¢.275 Antiochus I grants land to 
Aristodicides. 


275/4 Philetaerus begins to strike 
coins at Pergamum. 

Before 274 Ptolemy II marries 
Arsinoe. 

274-271 First Syrian War between 
Prolemy II and Antiochus I. 


270 


Sicily, South Italy, Greece and Macedonia 


Carthage 


273 Pyrrhus’ son Ptolemy defeats 
Gonatas. 

272 Spring. Pyrrhus invades 
Peloponnese. 

Delphi: five Aetolian 
bieromnemones. Aeniania 
absorbed. 

Summer. Pyrrhus at Sparta. 

Autumn. Death of Pyrrhus at 
Argos. 

Aristippus tyrant at Argos. 

(?) Aristodamus tyrant at 
Megalopolis. 

(?) Athenian—Aetolian treaty. 

Aristotimus, tyrant of Elis, 

j murdered. 


271 (?) Gonatas recovers Chalcis. 
271/70 Athens passes a decree 
honouring Demochares. 


270/69 Athenian decree for Callias 
of Sphettus. 
268/7 Peithidemus archon at 
Athens. 
Decree of Chremonides 
(autumn 268). 
267-261 Chremonidean War. 
267 Rhamnus held by Athens and 
allies. 
Athenian traitors helping 
pirates allied to Gonatas. 


Aegean, Egypt, Cyrene, 
Asia 


272/1 Arsinoe and Ptolemy II 
receive divine honours. 

271 End of First Syrian War. 

271/70 (?) Procession of Ptolemy I] 
in Alexandria. 


270 Death of Arsinoe (July). 
c.270 Antiochus I defeats Gauls in 
the ‘elephant-battle’. 


* A UR. Y S. "a, pP e 


Literature, Philosophy, 
Science, Ârt 


270 Death of Epicurus. 
c. 270 Ctesibius for. 


e, 269 Death of Strato. 


c. 268-265 Death of Polemo: 
succeeded briefly by Crates 
and then by Arcesilaus as 
head of the Academy. 


265 
264 241 First Punic War 
between Rome and 
Carthage. 
260 


Gonatas and Patroclus in 
Attica. 

First Spartan expedition: 
reaches Isthmus. 

266 Second Spartan expedition 
checked at Isthmus. 

Gonatas suppresses Galatian 
mercenaries at Megara. 
Siege of Athens. 

266/5 Nicias ‘Otryneus’ archon at 
Athens. 

265 Third Spartan expedition: 
Areus defeated and killed near 
Corinth. 

265-262 Athens holds out. 

264 Cleinias murdered at Sicyon: 
Aratus in Argos. 

264/3 Diognetus archon at Athens. 


262/1 Antipater archon at Athens. 


261 Alexander of Epirus invades 
Macedonia and is expelled 
from Epirus. 

Renewed siege of Athens 
which falls to Gonatas. 

Amphictyons accept the 
Alexandrian Ptolemaieia. 

Peace between Gonatas and 
Athens. 

(?) Aetolian-Acarnanian treaty. 

Alexander restored in Epirus. 


267 Inscription from Denizli 
honours Achaeus, a Seleucid 
functionary. 


¢.264 Nicomedia founded. 


263 Eumenes I succeeds 
Philetaerus at Pergamum 
(without royal title). 


c.262/1 Ephesus under the 
Ptolemies. 
261 Death of Antiochus I: 
Antiochus H succeeds him. 
c. 261 Apollonius becomes dioiketes 
of Ptolemy 11. 
Zeno of Caunus arrives in 
Egypt. 
(?) Battle of Cos: ‘peace in the 
Aegean’. 
Gonatas attacks Miletus. 


260-253 Second Syrian War: 
Ptolemy II against Antiochus 
I. 

e.260 Bilingual edict of Asoka 
(Greek and Aramaic) at 
Kandahar. 


262 Reclamation work in the 
Fayyüm. 

261 Death of Zeno: succeeded by 
Cleanthes of Assus as head of 
the Stoa. 


c. 260 Erasistratus flor. 
c. 260/250 Death of Herophilus 
(330/320-260/250). 


250 


Sicily, South Italy, 
Carthage 


Greece and Macedonia 


c. 257 Demetrius becomes co-regent 
with Gonatas. 

256/5 ‘Liberty restored’ at Athens. 

255 One general substituted for 
two in Achaea. 

¢.255 Argos free of Macedonia. 


c.251 Megalopolis freed: death of 
Aristodamus. 
251 Jan. Nicocles tyrant at Sicyon: 
Aratus’ attack fails. 
May. Aratus frees Sicyon. 
Sicyon joins the Achaean 
League. 
251/50 Aratus visits Egypt. 
Ptolemaic subsidy for Achaea. 
c.250 Death of Craterus governor 
of Corinth. 
250-248 Aristomachus I tyrant of 
Argos. 
Aratus attacks Alexander, 
governor of Corinth. 


Aegean, Egypt, Cyrene, 


Asia 


259 Revenue Laws promulgated in 


Egypt. 
258 Ephesus once more Seleucid. 


256-250 Beginning of the Parthian 
breakaway. 

c.255 Beginning of the 
Cappadocian royal era. 

c.255/4 Ziaelas gains control of 
Bithynia. 
253 (?) End of Second Syrian War. 
253 Gonatas founds the Antigoneia 
and Srratoniceia at Delos. 
c.253-251 Ptolemy II re-establishes 
good relations with Magas of 
Cyrene. 

252 Antiochus H marries Berenice 
Il. 


250 Death of Magas of Cyrene. 
Demetrius the Fair called in: 
murdered by Berenice. 
Cyrenaica falls to Ptolemy. 
Death of Nicomedes I of 
Bithynia. 


Literature, Philosophy, 
Science, Art 


¢.260 Apollonius Rhodius head of 
the Library at Alexandria. 


c. 255. Death of Timaeus 
(c. 350-6. 255). 


245 


Alexander revolts from 
Gonatas and makes à treaty 
with Achaea. 

Gonatas attacks Corinth from 
Athens and Argos. 

Peace between Gonatas and 
Alexander. 

246 Aetolians make the Soferia 
quadrennial. 


245 May. Aratus' first generalship 
in Achaea. 
? Death of Alexander of 
Corinth. 
Autumn. Aetolians defeat 
Boeotians at Chaeronea. 
Gonatas recovers Corinth. 
Beginning of his ‘system of 
tyrants’. 
Suppression of the Euboean 
League. 
245/4 First performance of new 
Delphic Soteria. 


244 (?) Isopoliteia between Messenia 


and Phigalea. 


Lydiades tyrant at Megalopolis. 


(or later) Elis acquires 
Triphylia. 

(or 243) Agis IV ascends the 
throne at Sparta. 


c. 250-237 Secession of Bactria and 
Parthia from the Seleucids. 


247 Beginning of Parthian era. 

246 Deaths of Ptolemy II and 
Antiochus 11: succeeded by 
Ptolemy III and Seleucus II. 

Revolt in Egypt. 

246—241 Third Syrian (Laodicean) 
War: Ptolemy III against 
Seleucus II. 

246 Ptolemy III reaches Ephesus 
and goes thence to the 
Euphrates and Mesopotamia: 
Antiochus Hierax in charge in 
Asia Minor. 

(?) Battle of Andros: Gonatas 
defeats Sophron. 

245 Gonatas institutes Paneia and 
Soferia at Delos. 

Seleucus II recognized in 
Babylon. 

245—241 Ptolemaic forces active on 
the southern and western 
shores of Asia Minor. 


c.246 Erastosthenes head of the 


Library at Alexandria. 


246 Callimachus' Coma Berenices. 


Sicily, South Italy, Greece and Macedonia Aegean, Egypt, Cyrene, Literature, Philosophy, 


Carthage Asia Science, Art 


243 May Aratus general for second 
ume. 

Summer Aratus seizes Corinth. 

Megara, Troezen and 
Epidaurus join the Achaean 
League. 

(?) Gonatas and the Aetolians 
agree to partition Achaea. 

(?) Alexander of Epirus and 
the Aetolians agree to 
partition Acarnanıa 

Autumn. Lysander ephor at 
Sparta. 

242 Spring. Aratus invades Attica 
and Salamis. 

Leonidas in exile at Tegea 
Spartan reforms (debts 


cancelled). 
Achaeo-Spartan alliance. 
Autumn. Agesilaus ephor at 242/1 Antiochus Hierax, co-ruler 
Sparta. with Seleucus II, controls 
lands west of the Taurus 
Mountains. 
241 End of the First Punic War. 241 May. Aratus general for third 241 End of Third Syrian War 
time. Death of Eumenes I. 
Autumn. Aratus and Agis at Accession of Attalus 1. 


the Isthmus Agıs is sent 
back Aetolian defeat at 
Pellene. 
Fall of Agis and Agesilaus at 
Sparta. 
241/40 (?) Aratus seizes Cynaetha. 241/40 Death of Arcesilaus: 
Peace between Aetolia, Lacydes succeeds hım as head 
Gonatas and Achaea. of the Academy 
240 Aratus’ regular attacks on 240/39. 237 War of the Brothers: 
Athens begin. Seleucus II against Antiochus 
Aratus' attacks on Hierax. 


Aristomachus and later 
Aristippus of Argos. 

c. 240 Death of Alexander II of 
Epirus: Olympias regent. 

240/39 Death of Antigonus 
Gonatas: Demetrius II 
succeeds. 

239 Aetolian attacks on Epirote 
Acarnania. 

Achaean attacks on Athens and 
Argos continue. 

Alliance between Macedonia 
and Epirus: Demetrius 
marries Phthia. 

(?) Aetolo-Achaean alliance 
between Aratus and 
Pantaleon. 

May. Aratus’ fourth 
generalship. 

239/8 (?) Outbreak of Demetrian 
War (in the archonship of 
Lysias at Athens). 

237 May. Aratus’ fifth generalship. 

(?) Demetrius invades Boeotia. 

237/6 (or before 228/7) Opus leaves 
Aetolia and joins Boeotia. 

236 Dioetas Achacan general: 
Achaeans take Heraea. 

235 May. Aratus' sixth generalship. 
Aratus' attacks on Argos. 
Aratus' seizure of Cleonae. 
Death of Aristippus: 

Aristomachus tyrant of 
Argos. 

Lydiades abandons his tyranny. 

Megalopolis joins the Achaean 
League. 

(?) Tegea, Mantinea, 
Orchomenus and Caphyae 
join the Achacan League. 

Cleomenes III king at Sparta. 


240 240 -237 Carthaginian Mercenary 
War. 


240 (or 239) Seleucus defeated by 
Hierax: retires to Cilicia. 
c. 240 Foundation plaques of the 


great Serapeum of Alexandria. 


239 Attalus defeats Antiochus 
Hierax and takes the royal 
title. 

Canopus decree. 
(?) Diodotus of Bactria takes 
royal title. 


c.237 End of the War of the 
Brothers. 
237/6 Demetrius II’s alliance with 
Gortyn. 


c. 236 Dedications by Attalus 1 
using sculptors of the First 
Pergamene School. 

Apollonius of Perge for. 


230 


Sicily, South Italy, 


Carthage 


234 


233 


232 


231 


230 


Greece and Macedonia 


Aegean, Egypt, Cyrene, 
Asia 


May. Lydiades' first 
generalship. 

Attempted expedition against 
Sparta. 

(?)Deaths of Ptolemy of Epirus 
and of Olympias. 

May. Aratus’ seventh 
generalship. 

Battle of Phylacia; Bithys 
defeats Aratus. 

Aratus attacks Athens up to 
the Academy. 

(?) Demetrius invades Boeotia. 

Collapse of the Epirote royal 
house: Deidamia murdered. 

May. Lydiades’ second 
generalship. 

Arcanania independent of 
Epirus. 

May. Aratus’ eighth 
generalship. 

Demetrius occupied against the 
Dardanians. 

Autuma. The Illyrian Ardiaei 
relieve Medeon, besieged by 
Aetolians. 

Death of Agron, king of the 
Ardiaei. 

May. Lydiades' third 
generalship. 

Illyrian privateering: seizure of 
Phoenice. 

Achaeans and Aetolians send 
help to Epirus against the 
Illyrians. 

Epirotes ally themselves with 
Teuta. 


e.230 Ziaelas killed by Galatians. 


Literature, Philosophy, 
Science, Art 


c. 232 Death of Cleanthes 
(c. 331-6232): succeeded by 
Chrysippus as head of the 
Stoa. 


229 Corcyra appeals to Achaea and 
Aetolia. 

Battle of Paxos: death of 
Margus. 

229/8 First Illyrian War. 

Lydiades tries to bring Argos 
into the Achaean League. 

Death of Demetrius II. 

Thessaly revolts from 
Macedonia: Aetolians invade 
Thessaly. 

Antigonus 11] Doson succeeds 
Demetrius: he recovers 
Thessaliotis, Hestiaeotis and 
Perrhaebia; Aetolians retain 
Achaea Phthiotis. 

Boeotia and Phocis allied to 
Achaea. 

May. Aratus' ninth generalship. 

Argos, Hermione, Phlius and 
Aegina join Achaean League. 

Sparta acquires Tegea, 
Mantinea, Orchomenus and 
Caphyae from Aetolia. 

Cleomenes takes the 
Athenaeum. 

Aratus attacks Tegea and 
Orchomenus. 

Achaea declares war on Sparta. 

Athens declares her 
independence: negotiations 
with Diogenes. 


228 Aratus seizes Caphyae. 228 Attalus’ victory over Hierax at | 228 Spring. Romans admitted to 
May. Aristomachus general. Lake Coloe; further victory Isthmian games. 
Summer. Athens finally free. on R. Harpasus. 


c. 228 Doson takes Opuntian Locris 
from Boeotia. 


225 


Sicily, South Italy, Greece and Macedonia 


Carthage 


227 Mutiny at Pella. Antigonus 
now takes royal title. 
May. Aratus' tenth generalship. 
Battle of Mt Lycaeum. 
Aratus takes Mantinea. 
Battle of Ladoceia: death of 
Lydiades. 
Hierax killed by the Gauls of 
Tylis. 
Cleomenes captures Alea and 
Heraca. 
Cleomenes' coup at Sparta: 
social reforms carried. 
227/6 Megalopolitan embassy to 
Pella. 
226 Jan./Feb. Achaean success at 
Orchomenus. 
May. Hyperbatas general. 
Cleomenes takes Mantinea and 
invades north-west Achaea. 
Autumn. Battle of 
Hecatombaeum. 
Cleomenes approaches the 
Achaean League. 


225 May. Timoxenus general. 

Conference between Cleomenes 
and the Achacans breaks 
down. 

Cleomenes takes Pellene, 
Pheneus, Argos, Cleonae, 
Phlius, Hermione, Troezen, 
Epidaurus, Corinth. 

Aratus strategos autokrator. 

Achaean embassy to Antigonus 
Doson. 


Aegean, Egypt, Cyrene, Literature, Philosophy, 
Asia Science, Art 


227 Carian expedition of Antigonus 
Doson. 


227/6 Earthquake seriously 
damages Rhodes. 

c.227/5 Doson makes treaties with 
Eleutherna and Hierapytna. 


226/5 Death of Seleucus Il: 
Seleucus III succeeds. 
226-223 Attalus master of western 


Asia Minor. 
¢.225 Rhianus for. 


225/4 Aratus besieged in Sicyon. 
224 Achaean alliance with 
Macedonia. 
Doson comes soutn. 
May. Aratus' eleventh 
generalship. 
Argos abandons Cleomenes. 
Antigonus enters the 
Peloponnese and takes 
Aegytis and Belbinatis. 
Sept. Antigonus appointed 
hegemon of the allied forces. 
224/3 Foundation of the Hellenic 
Symmachy. 
223 Cleomenes attacks Megalopolis. 
Antigonus takes Tegea, 
Orchomenus, Mantinea, 
Heraea and Telphusa. 
Cleomenes takes Megalopolis. 


222 Cleomenes invades the 
Argolid. 
May. Aratus’ twelfth 
generalship. 
July. Battle of Sellasia. 
Cleomenes flees to Egypt. 
Antigonus marches north to 
meet the Illyrians. 
222/1 Philip in the Peloponnese. 
221 May. Timoxenus general. 

c. July. Death of Antigonus: 
accession of Philip V. 
Dorimachus in Messenia. 

Autumn. Aetolian aggression 
at Clarium, in Epirus and on 
the high seas. 

221/20 Winter. Aetolian inroads 
into Messenia. 


223 Death of Seleucus Ill. 
Accession of Antiochus Ill. 
Molon put in charge of the 

eastern satrapies. 

223/2 (?) Seleucid troops under 
Achaeus drive Attalus back to 
Pergamum. 

222 Revolt of Molon. 


221 Feb. Death of Prolemy III: 
accession of Ptolemy IV. 
Molon defeated and commits 
suicide. 


Sicily, South Italy, 


Carthage 


Greece and Macedonia 


Aegean, Egypt, Cyrene, Literature, Philosophy, 
Asia Science, Art 


220 


218-202 Second Punic War. 


220 May. Aratus’ thirteenth 

generalship. 

Battle of Caphyae. 

Demetrius of Pharos sails 
south of Lissus. 

Sack of Cynaetha. 

Philip at Corinth. War declared 
by the Symmachy on Aetolia. 

220-217 Social War. 

220/19 Philip allied to Scerdilaidas. 
Spartan alliance with Aetolia. 
Second Illyrian War: Rome 

against Demetrius of Pharos. 

219 Spring. Lycurgus attacks the 

Argolid and seizes the 
Athenaeum. 

Summer. Philip in Epirus and 
Acarnania. 

Aetolians raid Aegeira, Dium 
and Dodona. 

Demetrius of Pharos joins 
Philip. 

Philip at Larissa. 

219/18 Winter. Philip's winter 

expedition: Psophis, southern 
Elis and Triphylia subdued. 

218 May. Eperatus general. 
Campaign in north Elis. 
Financial agreement between 

Philip and the Achaeans. 
Philip's naval policy. 
Apelles at Chalcis. 
Summer. Philip attacks 

Cephallenia. 

Philip invades Aetolia and 
sacks Thermum. 


SE MR A UNES ILS 


c. 220 Euphorion of Chalcis for. 
Starting point for the main 
theme of Polybius! Histories. 


220 War of Rhodes and Prusias 
against Byzantium over tolls. 

War of Cnossus and Gortyn 
against Lyttus. Troops sent 
by the Symmachy to help 
Lyttus. 

Autumn. Achaeus proclaimed 
king in Phrygia: 
rapprochement with Attalus. 

220-213 Usurpation of Achaeus. 


219 Fourth Syrian War (219-217) 
begins: Antiochus HI against 
Ptolemy IV. 

Antiochus takes Seleuceia-in- 
Pieria. 

Theodotus deserts to 
Antiochus, bringing Ptolemais 
and Tyre. 

Death of Cleomenes in Egypt. 


219/18 Four months truce between 
Antiochus and Ptolemy. 


218 Attalus seizes the Greek cities 
of northern Ionia, Aeolis and 
Troas and Mysia to the 
Macestus, breaking with 
Achaeus. 

Antiochus advances south in 
Coele-Sytia. 


Aetolians attack Messenia and 
Thessaly. 

Megaleas condemned. 

Autumn. Philip in Phocis. 

Execution of the Apelles 


group. 
218/17 Elean invasion of western 
Achaea. 
217 June. Battle of Lake 217 Summer. Philip takes Bylazora 
Trasimene. and Phthiotic Thebes. 


Macedonian preparations 
against Scerdilaidas. 

July. Nemea. News of 
Trasimene. 

Sept. Peace of Naupactus. 

Philip's first letter to Larissa 
on filling the citizen-body. 


218/17 Antiochus winters in 


217 June. Battle of Raphia. 
Ptolemy recovers Coele-Syria: 
expedition into Seleucid 


Ptolemais. 


territory. 


Peace between Ptolemy IV and 


Antiochus III. 


_ ANNO 


217 Nov. 15. Synod at Memphis 
(Pithom stele). 
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